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What---Agents Have Agents? 


It comes as a pleasant surprise to some of 
the writers we represent, to learn that my 
agency, though working with them on a personal 
basis, also represents them internationally. There 
is a sound reason for this. Just as I can help them 
with American sales by giving on-the-spot cover- 
age in New York, where 95% of all sales are 
made, so can our foreign agents help these same 
writers by agenting their work overseas. For 
this reason we are affiliated with influential 
agencies in London, Paris, Melbourne and Holly- 
wood. And this network of coverage pays off. 

Last week we sold Australian rights to a 
book already published in America, Germany, 
Spain, Norway and Sweden. The same agent 
cabled us for a dozen more of our writers’ books 
for Australian sale. Through our London affiliate, 
we sold reprint rights on two western novels. 
Through our Hollywood agents, we optioned an 
adventure novel to an independent motion pic- 
ture company on a cash-plus-royalty basis, 
while at least two other books are now being actively considered by a major 
film company. These moviemakers last offered $40,000 for one of these properties 
and that was long before prices began to rise! Our Paris representative cleared 
rights to an important juvenile book which we are now translating for a top Ameri- 
can firrn. Meanwhile, in New York, I sold a big first novel to a leading publisher who 
already has interested a book club in its reprint rights. Of course, our Hollywood 
and foreign agents are anxious to get copies for further exploitation. 


This same week, the president of America’s oldest sports publishing house asked 
us to assign a writer to do a book for them on a special sport subject, while three 
paperback publishers notified us that our writers’ books were under serious con- 
sideration. And, of course, we made the usual small routine sales. 





Many of these sales were for writers who first came to us as a result of reading 
these ads. They know, as you do, that I never promise miracles or offer lures. No 
one can sell an unsalable manuscript, and I am the first to admit it. But when close 
contacts and perseverance and market knowledge matter, we can be of help to you, 
if you write stories, articles, books, plays or scripts. Our writers know that we co- 
operate with editors in a number of ways; and I personally have worked as long as 
three days to get an article in final shape for sale to a particularly stubborn editor, 
even when my commission didn’t begin to cover the work involved—just to show I 
could be more stubborn than he! I believe, then, that for either a single manuscript 
sale or for the long career pull, an agency is your best answer to the marketing 
problem. 


Once again, I invite you to submit some of your work for my handling. If you 
have good recent sales, write me about our no-fee representation. If you are a new- 
comer with no sales or modest ones, our fees are the usual $5.00 per manuscript, up 
to 5,000 words, with $1.00 per 1,000 words thereafter; $7.50 and $10.00 for half-hour 
scripts, and $15.00 for books. These fees include all costs of the reading, evaluation 
and agenting whenever your work is in shape to sell. Give me a little background on 
yourself, too; it helps me to know your goals. 


LAMBERT WILSON Literary Agency 


130 EAST 37th STREET, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 






















































































Wanted: Fiction and an Address 


Dear Editor: 

For some unaccountable reason we haven't 
the address of Miss Margaret E. Singleton and 
thus can’t mail her a small check (for a short 
item of hers we published) we’ve had for some 
time. Perhaps you could aid us in this matter? 
It’s hard enough to write and sell and we don’t 
like to have any author wait longer than abso- 
lutely necessary for his or her pay. 

I’d like to add that we’re out of the article 
market until around May 1. We had so many 
good things come our way in the past two or 
three months that we bought in greater quanti- 
ties than normally. 

We are, however, in the market for well- 
written fiction up to 2,200. We pay the highest 
rates we can, on acceptance, of course, and make 
decisions and pay as quickly as possible. As for 
fiction, we want good, clean professional copy 
that says something. We use only American 
settings and do have a fair preference for hus- 
band and wife themes. 

May I say that we do get a great lot of fiction, 
daily, weekly, monthly, but practically all of it 
goes back. I get the impression that not too 
many of these scripts after having been written 
are read over, much less re-written. So many 
scripts are sent back by this office with the 
simple suggestion to the authors to merely re-read 
their own work and, being intelligent people, 
will themselves sce their own errors and mistakes. 

We are always willing to send a sample of the 
Victorian, gratis, to any potential contributor 
who feels he or she has talent and would like to 
contribute to this market. 

RosBert Doran, Editor 
Victorian Magazine 


Lackawanna 18, N. Y. 


The Ball Got Rolling 
Dear Editor: 

As the first prize winner of your 1954 Short 
Short Contest, I feel that I am a member of the 
family and should report my good tidings to you. 
My agent has informed me that my novel Grant 
Avenue was sold to Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 
The book was written after I received the Writ- 
ER’s DiceEstT first prize, so I am saying this: The 
encouragement must have helped a great deal. 
sincerely hope that more writers will join the 
contest this year. 

C. Y. Lee 

2717 Sacramento Street 

San Francisco, Calif. 
* Congratulations. We hope your book will 
be a great success. Ed. 


















Deathless pros 
say 
neatness counts! 










Use Eaton's Corrasable Bond 


Maybe you're too creative to be an expert 
typist; but, to many publishers, visible 
corrections are a sign of insecurity. Give 
yourself the advantage of clean, profes- 
sional-looking MSS. It's easy with Eaton's 
Corrasable Bond. This is the paper with 
the magic surface that erases without a 
trace. Yes, a flick of an ordinary pencil 
eraser and there isn’t a smitch of incrimi- 
nating evidence left! 


Your stationer will be glad to show you 
Corrasable’s famous disappearing act; or 
send 10¢ for a generous sample, enough 
for a 5000-word opus. 


CORRASABLE BOND 


Made only by Eaton 


ERASES 
WITHOUT A TRACE 













EATON PAPER CORPORATION 
Dept. AC-24—Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


Here’s my dime. Please send me a 20-sheet 
sample of Corrasable Bond. 


Name 





Street 





City. . PU ctntaninann 
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W: HAD OUR editorial page all written when we received a letter 
which we felt said something more important than anything we 
had said. We want you to see this letter because it’s about you. It says, 
you are wonderful. We’d always known this about the readers of WD, 
but it’s incidents like this that remind us that “age hasn’t withered 
nor custom staled your infinite kindness.” (With apologies to William 
Shakespeare for mis-quoting him.) 

Last month we printed a letter from a sick war vet, Harold T. Brooks, 
who wanted back copies of WD. Below his letter we printed a note from 
Hazel Parker who wanted to give away 44 back issues of WD for $1 post- 
age. Brooks got the 44 magazines, and here is his letter to tell the rest of 
the story. It was written to our Circulation Manager, Joseph Alvarez: 


Dear Joe: 


I’m calling you Joe, because calling you anything else would not be keeping 
in context. Your letter was kinda a jolt to me. Man alive, talking about jolts, ’ve 
been getting them since those few lines appeared in WD. I’ve received telephone 
calls, telegrams, letters, magazines and offers of help from North, South, East, 
West and from Mexico. The flood of magazines and letters has been coming 
from every state in the Union. 

have had one selling writer from Burbank to visit me. Tonight, another 
writer—selling—is coming in from Northridge, California to discuss short story 
writing. I have rounded up three other “want to be writers” here in the hospital 
as well as a photographer and we are going to try to form a club. The people 
that have been writing and sending WD are, as you say, warm hearted and so 
generous. With all the WD’s I have I want to share them with others and I plan 
on doing all I can to help the other fellows here as much as I can, and I feel, 
that, in some small measure, will be carrying out the whole purpose of the appeal 
for old copies of the WD. What amazes me is the help I’ve received from WD 
and the help that WD will do for others. I think, if all goes well tonight, we 
will be able to organize a writers club of about ten members. One man, in North 
Hollywood, has offered to give me professional advice along short story writing 
as soon as I’m able to contact him. 

Joe, it is simply terrific the response to that little quip. One lady 65 years 
has taken me over as her adopted son. Another elderly lady has offered me a 
place to sleep, eat and write and offered professional help also. I'm A Doomev 
Man—I’m Doomep To THE Typewriter Now—I Have To Stupy, Type, Write 
Anp Rewrite, DreAM AND PLAN, Write AND RewritE—I have to do something 
now so that all these people will not lose their confidence . . . they say or I 
should say, some man once said, “Only God can make a tree.” I agree, but to 
me ONty Gop Can Make A Man.... 

For many moons I’ve wanted to write to WD and find out about your short 
story course, but finances always held me back—today what do I get, a wonder- 
ful letter from you—who said there wasn’t a Santa Claus. Sufferin-catfish, I’m 
one little guy who doesn’t have to wait until December 25 for my Christmas.* 
I’s tellin’ you-all ’tis a wonderful world to be in. "Twas not long ago when | 
felt lonely and left out when I came into the hospital . . . but the friends of 
WD have brought me out . . . you’re all wonderful. God bless you all! Now I'll 
write to my many new friends in California (16), Connecticut, Oklahoma, Mis- 
souri, Texas, Ohio, Wisconsin, Oregon, Colorado, Guadalajara, Mexico, Tennessee, 
and to the lovely lady in Northern California who has a ranch waiting for me 
to make noise on the typewriter so her cattle and horses can go to sleep. 

Oh! Man! What has happened. 

I'll be watching for the assignments to roll in. I have to do something now. 
. . » Maybe I haven’t got what it takes, but I sure will give it my all. ... 

Thanks, Joe. And thanks to WD’s readers! You are wonderful. . .. Remember 


| the story in the Bible about the Good Samaritan .. . here it is again in 1956. 


HAROLD T. BROOKS 
Vet Adm. Hosp. W-5 
San Fernando, Calif. 


* One subscriber, W. P. Johnson of Los Angeles, had not only sent the $1 for Miss Parker’s 
back issues but also sent us $2.50 to help get Brooks into the Short Story Course. He added 


| “get six more guys who had a son in the service to kick in, and let’s buy this kid a course in 
| short story writing.” In order to avoid being swamped by checks, with all the resultant paper- 
| work, WD made up the difference. 


All of us at WD want to thank everyone who helped bring Christmas 


| in March to Harold Brooks, and for making us feel good about being 


in this business—M.B. 
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Noh bik dod chad 


? MARKS YOUR SPOT! 


If you think there is a spot in this picture for you, I'll help you get there. A picture is 
worth 10,000 words, and this one gives you facts; names; amounts. When you see a lot of 
general talk, and no mention of sales, DEMAND PROOF OF SALES. 


There wasn’t room in this picture for ESQUIRE, or the COMPANION, or the AMERICAN; 
or the Junior Literary Guild, or the Unicorn Book Club, or the Mystery Book Club, or the 
Catholic Book Club, or the Executive Book Club... results of over 20 YEARS OF KNOW-HOW. 


What makes this large volume agency right for you as an individual? We push you—not 
only with the editors. I have pushed authors to revise twice, three times, for the same editor. 
(Example: The story THE BULLY which you will soon see in REDBOOK was reworked before 
I even showed it to the editor. Three SATURDAY EVENING POST stories, to take random 
examples, were reworked — two of them three times — before sale. A $2,000 Popular Library 
book is now in its third revision. A Lippincott book about which my client Albert Mayer wrote 
an article in the January Digest was not the result of accident, but of careful preparation, be- 
ginning with the outline — and proper contacts on my part.) We keep the deals cooking, every 
business day in the year. One of the deals could be for you. 


HOW DO YOU GET GOING WITH ME? Do what my selling writers did — tell me about 


yourself when you send me your material, The information will pay out. And here is how we work: 


IF YOU HAVE A BOOK: IT ISN’T NECESSARY FOR YOU TO SUBSIDIZE THE PUBLI- 
CATION OF YOUR FIRST BOOK! Any legitimate publisher will tell you that, and I prove it 
constantly by my sales of first books to legitimate publishers. I shall be glad to work with you 
as I have done with many book authors who have become successful under my guidance. On 
the basis of my sales and experience in the book field, my charge for an editorial evaluation of 
your book, fiction or non-fiction, is $10. You will receive detailed initial comment and where 
possible, submission to editors. Your evaluation fee will be refunded from my 10% commission. 





SELLING WRITERS: 1 will work with you on straight commission of 10% on American and 
Canadian sales, and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500 worth of fiction or articles to national 
magazines or a book to a legitimate publisher within the last year. If you have sold $250 worth, I 
will work with you at % reading fee charged beginners. Submit sample manuscript, not over 10,000 
words, together with a ietter about yourself and list of sales made. 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER: 1 must charge fees until I make two sales for you. My charges are 
$1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. You will receive an honest professional 
appraisal of your work. If your script is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and 
replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is unsalable—actually not worth your future effort— 
we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your future work. Suitable scripts 
will be recommended to-editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsalable, can be 
repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new 
copy in line with your talents. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 








The only authoritative and 


up-to-date copyright guide 


A Manual of 
Copyright 
Practice 


REVISED AND ENLARGED 


By 
MARGARET NICHOLSON 


' This completely revised edition 
of the first practical book on 


copyright is also the first guide 


.to the major changes in the U.S. 


copyright law effective under the 
Universal Copyright Convention. 
Its complete coverage of copy- 
right law, practice, and proce- 


dure includes — 





| JUST PUBLISHED 











UCC procedures ®@ FTC regulations 


International copy- 
right relations 


® Protection of pic- 
torial material 
Changes in U.S. 


law © Recent court inter- 


pretations on com- 
mon-law rights, as- 
signment, the right 
of privacy, protec- 
tion of ideas and 
other intangibles 


Ad interim regula- 
tions still effective 


@ Protection against 
unauthorized record- 
ing ond broadcast 


$6.50 at all bookstores 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 


TV is Getting Tougher 


Dear Editor: 

The NBC Story Division, reflecting changes in 
the television market, is discontinuing its study 
of unsolicited outlines, story treatments, and 
other unpublished material not in television script 
form. Although half-hour, hour, or ninety-minute 
scripts will be accepted for consideration, the 
network advises it will return unread material 
not in dialogue and constructed as a play. It 
adds that there is little or no free lance market 
for the single-shot half-hour script at the present 
time. A copy of the NBC submission agreement 
must accompany each script. 


Peter HEGGIE 

Supervisor of Story Division 
National Broadcasting Company, Inc. 
RCA Building, Radio City, 

New York 20, N. Y. 


e We had written Mr Heggie about the out- 
line submission. Below is another letter from 
him which we are publishing in the hope that it 
will be helpful to the prospective TV playwright. 


I believe that every new writer—even though he 
has worked in the dramatic forms other than tele- 
vision—must make his first step into the field in 
the form of a complete script. At the very least 
he must show his ability to handle dialogue and 
scenes and so on. The producer can tell very 
little about the new writer’s ability to accom- 
plish the script from the outline, and therefore, 
he can say very little about the story outline from 
the newcomer except “it all depends”. Naturally 
if he has worked with the writer for a time, he 
will know of his ability to build a character, 
scene or an act and then be able to discuss an 
outline with the writer realistically. However, the 
only sure way the writer can demonstrate his 
ability as a television playwright—and this is 
what the field needs—is to present his talent, his 
total abilities, in complete script form. 

We are suggesting that the new writer aim at 
the hour live production because it is a generic 
form and because the free-lance playwright has 
his best opportunities in that market. 


Cover Story 
I am writing this note to tell you that we 

were so impressed with the cover of the current 
WritTer’s Dicest (February, 1956)) that we 
have filched it for a book jacket display. The 
figure of the cowboy is exactly as you have it 
on* the cover, but we have used the swinging 
doors as background for the book jackets on 
western subjects. It is one of the most effective 
we have had and has caused comment from 
various patrons. 

JEANNETTE VARNER 

Head of Reference 

Austin Public Library 

401 West 9th St. 


Austin, Texas 
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For The First Time... . 


The Workshop School 
—On a Nation-Wide Basis! 





- Until now, the Workshop School for Writers has offered its course only to 
i those who could attend its classes in person. Located in the heart of New 
4 York, the Workshop School held its classes exclusively for a limited and select 
a group of promising writers. Its staff of instructors and guest lecturers included 
hl top editors from such magazines as Collier’s, The Saturday Evening Post, 


Reader’s Digest, ‘The Ladies Home Journal, Redbook and many others, 
book editors from Doubleday, Bantam Books, Simon and Schuster and other 
top publishing houses, and many famous magazine writers and _ best-selling 
novelists. Each class was limited to a dozen or less, and the Workshop School’s 





rates were high. 


Now, for the first time, the Workshop School offers its up-to-the-minute 
instruction and training to writers throughout the world in a special, amazingly 
inexpensive new course exclusively designed for correspondence students. All 











the features of the select personal course are contained in this brand-new 


correspondence series, created by top-name writers who appear regularly in 
every major magazine in the country. 











The new Worskshop School correspondence course avoids theory and wasted 
time. Instead, the informal, hard-hitting lessons provide you with vital, easy-to- 
understand information about writing technique and what editors are buying 
right this minute. Each lesson also includes a specific and detailed assignment, 
designed to start you selling and selling steadily. You’ll also be assigned to 
write complete stories, and your work will be analyzed, line by line, by the 
Workshop School staff. 


And, to make the offer even more attractive, this new and specially created 





correspondence series is priced amazingly low. 
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WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS AP56 
Send for our free booklet, which 1 West 47 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
gives detailed information about this Please send me, without cost or obligation, your 


new booklet. 


amazing new offer by the Workshop x, 


School for Writers. There’s no charge \'*- 
or obligation, your inquiries are con- = § Street 
fidential, and no salesman will call. § &;,, i il 








Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call. 


WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS 


1 West 47th Street — New York 36, N. Y. 


Licensed by the State of New York 

















KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


225 Fairview Avenue 
South Pasadena, California 
Sycamore 98666 


Revision, editing, ghostwriting 
Book appraisal $5 


Criticism: Fiction or non-fiction 
$1 per 1,000 words 
Minimum fee, $3 








HAVE A PROFITABLE VACATION 


With the Author of a Prize-Winning Novel 

Live at my Writers’ Colony in N. H. from 1 day to 
6 weeks. Tuition includes story, article, novel, play, 
Hoe instr.; room, meals, (18th yr.). Reference 

O's iO IN THE MIDWEST, 6 textbooks, 1500 
lectures. Or, I'll also help you sell by mail coach- 
ing. $1 M. words. $10 per month. 

MILDRED |. REID 


49 Solem Lane Evanston, Illinois 








MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Good quality Kraft with gummed flaps. Writers have bought 

these from me for years. 

50 25 9x12 and 25 912 x 121%..... -+ $3.28 
e0e -25 

32 6x9 and 32 612 x9i42.... . . 1.25 

Add 75Sc postage on each above groups Excess refunded. 


Complete supplies list on request, 100 512 x 812 noteheads 
and 100 63% envelopes printed 3 lines same copy, postpaid 


in U.S.A. $1.5 
LEE E. GOOCH 
Hernando, Miss. 
Writer’s Supplies Since ’35 


50 44% x92 and 50 412 x 103% 


Box 202-WD 











SOUTHWEST WRITERS 
CONFERENCE 


JUNE 2-5th 


Speakers from 7 states, 8 publishers, 11 maga- 
zines, TV, Radio . . . Critics, authos, journalists 


$1000 in Prizes 


Sailing, Swimming, Beach Picnic, a Lone Star Party, 
Luncheons & the Awards Dinner 


Staff: Gorham Munson, Harrison Smith, Garland 
Roark, J. Frank Dobie, Holland McCombs, Boyce 
House, E. B. Mann, Martin Shockley, Archibald 
Rutledge, James A. Clark, Fred Gipson, S. Omar 
Barker, Elsa Barker, Eve Bartlett, Caro Brown, Edith 
Deen, C. L. Sonnischen, Van Chandler, Margaret 
Page, Lon Tinkle, Lilith Lorraine, Joe A. Small, 
Towsend Miller, Donald Joseph, Frank Wardlaw, 
Allen Ludden, Lynwood Giacomini, Ruel McDaniel, 
John Randolph, Edith Margolis, Dr. Curry Holden, 
Princess Star of the Evening. . . . And others. 


Director Dee Woods 
406 S. Carancahua, Corpus Christi, Texas 
Sessions in the Robert Driscoll Hotel 








Lone Ranger 


Dear Editor: 

Wild Bill Hopson’s “Write ’em Western style” 
February WD, made me do some serious think- 
ing, if possible, because I’ve watched Hopson 
fight his way up a grunt at a time. He’s come 
a long, long way, too. 

What sobers me is that Hopson, an individu- 
alist if there ever was one until now, beats the 
gong for the Western Writers of America and 
gives the beginning writer the impression he 
hasn’t a chance—that the Western Writers of 
America have the situation sewed up. 

What has this bunch of back-patters actually 
done for the Western story or for the Western 
story market except snare the moral support of 
a few editors? 

If the writing business is in the process of 
falling into the clutches of a union, I’d sure like 
to know it, because I’ve got no business messing 
with it. What the hell’s going on, anyway? 
Outside of Russia, I mean. 

Ep La VANWaAy 
P. O. Box 3224 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


In Memoriam To a Hero 


Dear Editor: 

As I have done since 1942, I picked up my 
current copy of THe Writer’s Dicest, eagerly 
confident that I would receive the necessary up- 
lift and encouragement. I received all that and 
much more. Such a wealth, and trusted friend I 
have in the WriTer’s DicEsrT. 

However, the February issue brought a sad- 
ness to me. In the article “Write "Em Western 
Style” by William Hopson, he mentioned that 
death had taken such great Western writers as 
Homer Hatten, Doc Winchester, Bill Raine and 
Chuck Martin. This was the first time that I 
had known of the death of Chuck Martin, and I 
was shocked. 

It is very generally known that Chuck Martin 
was an excellent western writer. I presume he was 
one of the best. And it is generally known among 
those who were associated with him in business 
and in friendship that he was a great guy. But 
what it is not generally known, and I doubt if 
anyone who did know still remembers, is that 
Chuck Martin was also a real life hero. I know 
this on very good authority. It happened many 
years ago, 1935 to be exact, when I was 10 years 
old, in Oceanside, California where I was raised 
and where Chuck Martin lived and worked. He 
was very ill at the time and he was cautioned 
not to enter the water as it could be very detri- 
mental, and possibly shorten his life. So he fol- 
lowed the orders, until suddenly he heard cries 
for help, children caught in the undertow of the 
ocean, being carried out to sea. Disregarding the 
warnings from the doctor and the consequences 
for his act, he raced swiftly into the chilly water. 
By the time a passing fisherman had summoned 
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Money Talks---Here’s $8,000 Talking! 


"Never Again Will | Be Skeptical .. . 
PROFESSIONAL WRITING CAN BE TAUGHT BY MAIL!" 


writes writing award winner J. E. Logan, of Michigan, who has good reason 
to know — because, as he says: “For about 7 years I have been entering writing 
contests with regularity and persistence ...I knew that I needed to learn how 
to write in a professional manner . .. By using the methods and techniques 
recommended by The New York School Of Writing I recently won the largest 
award of my writing career — a prize worth about $8,000. 

“Never again will I be skeptical of the statement that PROFESSIONAL WRIT- 
ING CAN BE TAUGHT BY MAIL!” (Letter dated February 9, 1956, when he 
was not even half through the course.) 


YOUR BIGGEST VALUE IN THE WRITING FIELD TODAY! 


The famous NYS course is now doubled in size and scope. You receive complete training in fiction and 
non-fiction—both divisions in a single big, rich, generous low-priced course of training. NYS brings you 
a total of 52 planned writing projects which include eleven extra-curricular stories, or articles, or books 

. with no word limitations on the assignments themselves. And your NYS instructors will give you 
far more personal criticism and guidance than you can expect elsewhere at any price. 


COMPARE NYS WITH ALL OTHER WRITING COURSES! 


We invite you to make the comparison. We urge 
you, in fact, to investigate what each course offers 





The experts tell us that it’s never a good idea to 
refer to your competition openly. We wouldn’t 


know. We’re editors, writers and teachers — not 
advertising men. But we do know, and we say to 
you with all of the conviction we command, that 
NYS compares favorably on every count with even 
the most expensive writing courses. 





YOU CAN EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! 


1. A $750 sale to the Saturday Evening Post 
(when the author was only half through 
the course.) 

2. Over 700 sales to leading markets in- 
cluding Cosmopolitan. 

3. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday Evening 
Post, 2 books—and a major book club 
choice—all for one NYS graduate. These 
are examples. We shall be glad to tell 
you about sales made for NYS graduates 
to the entire range of markets. 











before taking any. You'll find, first, that the New 
York School of Writing’s course is based on the 
one book authorities have acclaimed as the best 
ever published for writers. 

You'll learn that every NYS instructor is an active 
writer, editor — or both. (You study under their 
personal direction at home in your spare time.) 
You'll discover that NYS assignments are interest- 
ing, stimulating, intensely practical. And that you 
need not confine the material you submit for com- 
ment to formal assignments. 


We Show You How to Write Stories— 
And Then We Help You Sell Them 


Finally, you’ll find that NYS actually markets your 
salable manuscripts for you through a nationally- 
known literary agent who knows the entire range 
of literary markets intimately. Yes, however you 
want to compare value—whether it be on the basis 
of price, material, experience, or personal help— 
NYS meets every competitive challenge! 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 





Name 


Address 





THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
2 East 45th Street, Dept. 167, New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me, at no obligation, your FREE booklet 
WRITING FOR A PROFITABLE CAREER. 


(This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will call.) 
Licensed by the State of New York 


























































additional help and the crowd began to gather, 


Chuck Martin had brought two small boys, near 
death from drowning, onto the sands. The other 


boy could not be saved. 


We are using this space to invite any of our Now I know that Chuck Martin never talked 
many writer friends who may need help to about this incident after it was over. I don’t 
write to us. See our page in the Yearbook for know if he ever got a medal for it. If he did, he 
our offer. The best beginning with us is to send probably put it away and never intentionally 
a story or article presenting problems (fee, looked at it again. To him this was not a fete of 
$10) or a card or letter requesting our free personal courage but rather a human thing to 
informative 6,000-word pamphlet, “Literary do. The children never forgot the courage and 
Services.” the humanness that this man had shown that 


CAMELIA W. UZZELL day, and they have tried to live by those princi- 


Stillwater THOMAS H. UZZFLL Oklahoma ples in their daily lives. Everyone has probably 


forgotten this heroism after all these years, g 
maybe the only ones who knew about it were the e 
people of the small town. But the children have a 


; ’ never forgotten it. I know that I will never ea 
23rd Writers Conference rsa it, because I was one of the little boys he >a 
in the ROCKY MOUNTAINS pulled from the ocean floor that day. i 


MICHAEL LANGE 








JULY 23-AUGUST 10, 1956 339 Goodrich Ave., | 
Workshop in novel, short story, poetry, non-fiction, St. Paul 2, Minn. 4 
juvenile fiction, television drama, and writing-marketing : 
problems. 3 
Distinguished staff, including: Philip Wylie, May Sarton, . e T 
Warren Beck, Walter S. Campbell, Phyllis Whitney, Surging Urges 
Harry Muheim, and others. . ; 

Dear Editor: 7 


Write Don Saunders, Conference Director j Rot Dyk ; 
After reading J. Roberts Dykeman’s sassy arti- : 

UNIVERSITY of COLORADO cle, entitled, “Right Now!” I felt inspired, as § 
Macky 366 Boulder, Colorado though I’d just been given a shot in the arm ; 


with a miracle serum of some sort. I was lit- 
erally born anew! 











While still under it’s influence (what else 


GOOD WRITING could possibly have given me the nerve?) I 


knocked off this verse which I dedicate to Doc 
is NERVOUS WRITING Dykeman: 


That’s Clue No. 43 in The Wizardry of Words, a Until Bob Dykeman proved to me, 





stimulating 48-page book containing 111 clues to the That he, too, has my malady 

secrets of writing power revealed by the great mast- Of ergophobic wanes and surges 

ers. Clue No. 30 shows how to get your reader’s im- SO} ig . . . ges 
agination working under your control. All clues are And battles with conflicting urges; 
thought provoking. They intensify your feel for I had begun to think that I 

words . . . awaken you to the value of their sound a ieee . . 

and color, their flavor and power of imagery. You Would just succumb to it and die. 

will _ The Wizardry of Words. Send for it today But if like Bob. I say. “Right Now!” 


. Recommended by Jack Woodford. 


Who knows what Heaven will allow? F 
A. C. BELDEN, 394-WD Pacific Avenue Tina E. Gopetu “ 
San Francisco 11, Calif. 115 Hemlock St. | @ 


Mich. 








Munising, 



















WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: |W 


e@ $1,230 for a magazine story! 
STORIES . $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 

@ $300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
NOVELS © “Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 

@ Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BOOKS e BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 


Don't market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our 9 Bann a ny circular 
if you want results: before sending your manuscript. The fee is very low. If yo nt to sell we q 
can help you. Comprehensive sales and editorial aid” for dnestablished writers. 


Professional fiction PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


%, 
oo ce a = Manuscript Placement for Authors 


snedeaie marker. 33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) q 
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How Do You Eat? 


Dear Editor: 

Most of us cannot support ourselves by full- 
time writing and so turn to other occupations, 
maintaining part-time writing schedules. Since 
writers are as diverse as the publications, for 
which they write (fruit tramps, housewives, gov- 
ernment workers, merchant seamen) it would 
prove interesting to summarize the ordinary as 
well as the unusual part and full-time occupa- 
tions. 

For example, one writer friend of mine “buys” 
his writing time by working part of the year in 
advertising promotion and then “holing up” dur- 
ing the other months in order to settle down 
to write unharrassedly; another, a mystery writer 
of the tough school, who has three books in the 
stalls—still labors by day in a stationary store. 

I am preparing such an article and would ap- 
preciate hearing from all writers who would care 
to contribute a bit of unusual information about 
themselves and their writing habits. I am in- 
terested in hearing from novices as well as estab- 
lished writers and shall endeavor to notify con- 
tributors where the article is published——if and 
when. 

A. Kart AUSTIN 
730 Dumaine Street 
New Orleans 16, La. 


It Worked Like Magic 


Dear Editor: 

All I can say is... WOW! In your July issue 
you ran a notice that we were in the market 
for material . . . and did we get results! I think 
every writer in the country is a reader. Believe 
me, this is NOT a publicity plug . . . we really 
got flooded with material. 


However, most of it is of no use to us, prin- 
cipally because it’s too long. We can only 
use very brief news items. Clippings. Small 


glossy photos. 

A glossy, sharp “brownie” snap-shot, taken in- 
expensively, informally is just what we want in 
pix, the subject not over 2” wide—because our 
columns are 2” wide. 

What we really want is news items of the 
“little fellows” in the small towns and clippings 
of magicians and vents from all over. 

Our biggest need now is Clown and puppet 
news, and pictures. Copies of The Magnet will 
be sent on request. 

O yes, I wish to thank you for a find, Miss 
Lillian Stemp, Whiting, Indiana, she answered 
the notice and has been very active for The 
Magnet, in fact, if she lived near “B”, I’d make 
her my assistant. Thanks for Miss Stemp! 

THom HEnrIcKsS 
P. O. Box 5993 
Birmingham 9, 
Alabama, U. S. A. 


SECURES NAVY RATING 

AS RESULT OF N.I.A. TRAINING 
“I wish to take this opportunity to 
express my deep appreciation to the 
Newspaper Institute and the instruc- 
tors who gave me such valuable teach- 
ing while enrolled as a student mem- 
ber. The benefits I gained through the 
course enabled me to attain the rank 
of Chief Journalist, the highest en- 
listed rank in the Navy, and also one 
of the hardest to achieve as there are 
only 46 of the ratings in the entire 
Navy.’”’—John B. Smith, JOC, USN, 
Headquarters, Naval Aijir Station, 
Pensacola, Florida. 


‘How do | get My Start 
as a Writer?” 
HERE'S THE ANSWER .. . 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there 
is no reason to think you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first 
attempts are rejected. That happens to the best 
authors even to those who have “arrived.” Re- 
member, too, there is no age limit in the writing 
profession. Conspicuous success has come to both 
young and old writers. 

Where to begin then? There is no surer way 


than to get busy and wr ite. 

Gain experience, the ‘“‘know-how.’’ Understand how to 
use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings that 
are now vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a newspaper 
copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy Desk Method 
is today helping men and women of all ages to develop 
their writing talent . . . helping them gain their first little 
checks of $25, $50 and $100. 


Learn To Write By Writing 


America is a training school for 
writers. Here your talents grow under the supervision of 
seasoned writers and critics. Emphasis is placed on teaching 
you by experience. We don’t tell you to read this author and 
that author or to study his style. We don’t give you rules 
and theories to absorb. The N.I.A. aims_to teach you to 
express yourself in your own natural style. You work in your 
own home, on your own time 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your 
stories are then returned to us and we put them under a 
microscope, So to speak Faults are pointed out, suggestions 
ure made. Soon you discover you are getting the “‘feel’’ of it, 
that professional touch. You acquire a natural, easy approach. 
You can see where you’ re going 

When a magazine rejects a story, one seldom knows the real 
reason for the rejection. They have no time to waste giving 
constructive criticism The N.I.A. tells you where you are 
wrong, and why, and shows you what to do about it 


A Chance to Test Yourself—FREE 


Our unique, FREE Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you 
possess the fundamental qualities necessary to successful writ- 
ing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, imagination, etc. 
You'll enjoy taking this test. It's FREE. Just mail the coupon 
below and see what our editors think about you. Newspaper 
Institute of America. One Par Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
(Founded 1‘ ) Licensed by State of N.Y.) (Approved Member 
National Stans Study Council) 





The Newspaper Institute of 


pr rr rr errr 
i Newspaper Institute of America i 
1 One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 1 
! Send me, without cost or obligation, : 
' your Writing Aptitude Test and further ' 
: information cbout writing for profit, as ' 
l promised in Writer’s Dicest. H 
! Mrs. ' 
1 * ! 
Miss 
' . ' 
Mr. 
¥ Address i 
i ! 
! ! 
tn ~ i 
i City Zone State i 
4 (All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call.) 1 
i -D-566 14 
Leama wee eeem ee ee eeeeseeseeeeeeeaa!} 


Copyright 1955. Newspaper Institute of America 
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AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers for over thirty years, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists: punctual printers: general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution; circulars to the 
Author’s personal mailing list. 
















If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—(30,000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 







We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form 
of cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published 
promptly and adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 
(Publishers since 1920) 

DEPT. W.D. 131 NORTH 20TH STREET 

PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 





















There’s Money in Horses Too 


Dear Editor: 


For your information, there is a demand for 
a book about the Tennessee Walking Horse— 
x mainly on training and, of course, it would have 
to be written by an expert in this field. 

There is also a demand for a book on ponies, 
breeding, training, etc. 

While I am not a publisher, I would be in- 
eS terested to hear from anyone who is capable of 
ea writing either one of these two books. My in- 
ie terest is in having them to sell to the horse 
* world. 






Ken KImMBEL 
Magazine Mart 
4 Plant City, Florida 


; The Mailman Still Comes 


Dear Editor: 

As a budding free-lance writer I can think of 
3 no tool more necessary to the trade, excepting 
3 maybe the typewriter, than your fine magazine. 
z. Not only is it a source of inspiration, and instruc- 
tion, but your market lists are indispensable. The 
few copies I have picked up on the news stands 
are dog-eared with use. Now that we have moved 
sin to the backwoods I can no longer obtain it on 
Ww BS. the news stands. 
w ‘ I had the rather unusual experience of selling 
the first article I ever wrote with the publication 
ey in mind, the first time out. Since then I must 
x say my luck has been consistently poor, but the 
g mailman comes every day but Sunday and 
holidays. 





Mary B. TurNeER 
6 Trianna Street 
Belmont, N. Y. 


Catholic Market 


Dear Editor: 


a Our letter to you a year ago brought excellent 
ia results, and added many new authors to our files. 
However, the magazine is expanding, and we 
now have an urgent need for more manuscripts. 
We pay 1'%c a word usually, but for better 
than average work we pay more. Pieces run 
from 2,000 to 3,000 words. An article has a 
better chance if it is accompanied by photos. 
Since the Ave Maria is a Catholic Family 
magazine, articles should be of general interest, 
and present real values. This should be kept 
in mind for fiction, too, although each story does 
not have to moralize or end in a miracle. 
H. T. Applegate 
The Ave Maria 
1a Notre Dame, Indiana 








THIS COURSE IS RETROACTIVE 


You learn to write new stories of course. In addition, you 
learn how to reappraise your old stories, how to discover 
what’s wrong with them, and how to rewrite them into 
salable stories. 


HERE'S HOW IT WORKS 


I took your chart for Lesson No. III and reworked two 
old stories. One landed within 10 days. The other was 
bought its first and only trip out. The credit is due you 
for both those sales within a week. You can see how 
thrilled I am. Thanking you Miss Bloom for thece two 
booster-uppers, I'm more than 

Sincqrel yours 
NITA’ DANIEL.’ 
HOW ABOUT you? 

Do you know why some of your old stories baye not sold? 
Do you know what steps to take to write a salable story? 
DO YOU. KNOW WHAT TO DO TO MAKE THEM 
se ABLE? Do you need Pauline Bloom’s step-by-step 
help? 
ONE SALE TO A SECONDARY MARKET CAN PAY FOR YOUS 

COURSE AND START YOU ON YOUR WAY 


CRITICISM SERVICE 


Have you a cnr story? Pauline Bloom can tell you 
what’s wrong, and what to do to make it right. $1.00 per 
thousand words, $5.00 minimum. Payment and stamped 
envelope should accompany script. Special rate for books. 


PERSONAL CONSULTATION BY ARRANGEMENT 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
58 Willow St.-D, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


(Licensed by New York State) 























“The future belongs to those who prepare for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collaborator, Author 
of CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY (Houghton 
Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club recommendation; 
WRITE THE SHORT SHORT (The Writer, Inc.); 
and 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS. 


Fiction 
PROFESSIONAL Juvenile 
Humor and Gag 


TRAINING Radio and TY 
Mystery and Detective 
FOR Article and Feature 
WRITERS Advertising and Publicity 
Screen 


Established 1923 


Study by mail, Studio lectures, Individual manuscript 
criticism . .. Personal, directed writing. For infor- 
mation write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 27, Calif. 








This new volume of 39 short-s 





OBERFIRST PUBLICATIONS, Publishers, P 





1954 Antholog ouy of Ses Best .ot ot Short. Shorts edited by Robert Oberfirst 
N ONE, including editor's 17 chapters on how to write and 
sell short-shorts to Collier’s, This Wick, p+ New Yorker, Esquire, Atlantic Monthly, etc., 320 pages 95 
Pul . ©. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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SMLA sells over 500 scripts monthly. Some typical checks for sales in various fields 
are shown above. 


SERVICE 1 your material is salable, we’ll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can be 
repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional 
charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, and give 
you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two ‘weeks. 


TERMS PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your out- 
put on straight commission basis of 10% on all American ‘sales s, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on 
British and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to 
earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for 
scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction 
(for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 
words, $50 for books over 150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts. $10 for 
half hour scripts, $15 for one hour scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other types of mate- 
rial on request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed 
envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


A] SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC. 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 








It's a way of looking at things—tt’s 
being able to do your best whether 
you write for half a cent or one dollar. 
if you can do that, you're a pro! 


The PRO attitude 


HERE WAS a touch of green envy among 

local writers recently when we learned 
that Phil Norton had landed a contract to 
write a TV series. We all knew we could 
write rings around Phil, but we didn’t have 
any such contract. Phil’s stuff is so bad, 
actually, that he has had the distinction of 
being parodied not once but twice by S. J. 
Perelman in The New Yorker. And yet Phil 
Norton (which isn’t his writing name) has 
made a very good living as a professional 
writer for twenty-odd years. 

Among people I know in the writing busi- 
ness are a number like Phil, whose talents are 
limited but who are successful. In this busi- 
ness the race isn’t always to the swift. Over 
the years I have been buttonholed, waylaid, 
trapped, dry-gulched and seduced by many 
yearners in search of the Big Secret. 

Attitude, as I see it, is the Big Secret, if 
there is one. All the pros I have met in this 


By Samuel W. Taylor 


business have a certain way of “looking at 
things. 

Consider Phil Norton. How can he make 
good money as a professional writer while 
being the laughing stock of the intelligent- 
sia? Phil knows his limitations. He doesn’t 
break his neck trying to do sophisticated 
stuff. He knows that he could never in the 
world do a smart New Yorker piece, nor 
meet the mass audience of the Saturday 
Evening Post. But in the action pulps he 
made a remarkable record, and now he is 
doing well with the uncritical audience for 
TV horse operas. Phil is realistic, which is 
one aspect of the professional attitude. 

In Hollywood you will hear a peculiar 
question asked about a writer — “How’s his 
prose?” In other words, does he have the 
ability to put words on paper? To most of 
us, the ability to write words is part of our 
equipment, but in show business there are 
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a number of writers who never put words 
down—they talk, and a collaborator puts it 
down. I know a couple who can’t write a 
literate letter. This doesn’t mean they 
don’t contribute their half of the collabora- 
tion; they do. But it does mean that they 
are writers, and highly successful ones, de- 
spite what might seem an overwhelming 
handicap. 

The field of writing is a tremendous one, 
embracing not only every printed word but 
show business as well. Somewhere in this 
vast field there is opportunity for everyone 
willing to work and willing to learn and 
humble enough to accept his own limita- 
tions. Every pro knows this. None of us 
sneer at small markets or boast of conquests 
in major ones. This business is a great 
leveler, a true democracy. And this is part 
of the pro attitude. 


A TV Play Looks Like One 


I haven’t met a pro who quibbled over 
form. If he writes a TV script it looks like 
one. If he does a screenplay it looks like a 
screenplay and not a TV script. If he’s got 
twelve and a half minutes he brings it in. 
My friend Ted just got back from the 
east, where he went to discuss the greatest 
biography of all time, good for at least an 
eight-parter. The editor agreed it was a 
great subject — for a single article, not 
over 4,500 words. Right now Ted is bring- 
ing it in at 4,500 words — he’s a pro, after 
all — but he’s talking about doing it later 
full length for a best-selling book that will 
make that editor eat worms. I doubt if he’ll 
do the book-length. All of us get over-enthu- 
siastic about what we’re working on. 
Editors, as Ted knows, are pretty sharp 
about such things. And my private opinion 
is that the material is worth 4,500 words. 

I don’t know any pros who refuse to put 
out. The amount of sheer sweat my friends 
put into their stuff appals me. Sidney Her- 
schel Small begins a story in finished form 
— 20-pound bond top sheet, carbon, second 
sheet. Pretty soft. First draft stuff. But if 
he decides to change a line, or a word, on 
page 5, he doesn’t rewrite page 5 — he 
goes back to the first. Sid is a meticulous 
craftsman. Before he finishes a story, he 
may have gone back to the first page twenty 
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times, thirty times, sixty times. That’s how 
he has to do it, before he’s satisfied. Then 
if the editor has suggestions, Sid starts over 
again. 

Dean Jennings types a stenographic re- 
port of all interviews when he’s doing an 
article. He carves the final 4,000 words of 
manuscript from 50,000 words of notes. 
‘That’s how he works, 

And don’t think you can push a Sid 
Small short story or a Dean Jennings article 
out of the Post with something you just 
dashed off in white heat. 

I was invited to talk to a friend’s writing 
class. Since I'd just finished an article 
assignment, I decided to tell the class about 
it. I took along my research material, which 
filled a suitcase. I also had (30) pages of 
typewritten notes, and 50 photographs— 
taken for notes, not illustration. I had spent 
three weeks in the field and a month 
writing the piece, first draft, second, third, 
and final. My talk fell flat. “Come back 
again,” I was told, “when you can cheer 
us up.” They wanted to know about agents. 


An Agent Won’t Make You A Pro 


What is the professional attitude? It’s an 
intangible, but part of it can be explained. 
And it can make a big difference to any 
writer on the verge. It is the word. It is 
the spark. It is maturity. It is the gospel. It 
is pubescence. It is conversion. Once you 
get it, you will never be the same. It is the 
Big Answer. 

It’s being able to write well, to do your 
best for any market, even if it’s not the top. 
Take my friend Jim. When he was young 
he used to work very hard on the pulps, 
turning out two or three stories a week. He 
sold some of them. We all knew he had it, 
because he was in there pitching, and he 
sold some. Then he started trying for the 
slicks. He tried desperately, and his pulps 
suffered. He sent a story to an agent, and 
it came back. He wanted to send it to an- 
other, and I said, “Why don’t you try a 
good honest pulp story, but do it as well 
as you possibly can?” Don’t throw away 
all you’ve learned in the pulps. Write the 
best damned pulp story you ever knew.” 

He tried it that way, and his agent sold 
that story to American. Jim has subse- 
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“What's This?” 


quently sold to Collier's and This Week 
among others. His full name is Jim McKim- 
mey, Jr. I hope it doesn’t embarass him to 
be talked about. He’s a pro now, and will 
have to get used to it. 


There Are No Pushovers 

What Jim got from me was the profes- 
sional attitude. He was ready for it; I just 
happened to be the nearest pro handy. I 
didn’t tell him where to put the commas; 
the professional attitude takes the mechanics 
of writing for granted. What Jim learned 
about markets is what every pro knows: 
All markets are tough. There are no push- 
overs. But if you can write for one you can 


write for another, if you can think that way. 

This is the Big Secret about markets. 
Each has a flavor resulting from a way of 
thinking on the part of the editors. If you 
can think that way, you can write for those 
editors. If you can’t think that way, don’t 
try it, for you'll stub your toe. You can’t 
fake it. 

If an utter stranger buttonholed me for 
a loan, I would unhesitatingly advance my 
bottom dollar if he could establish that he 
wrote never-never land westerns. Here good 
is good, bad is bad, black is black and 
white is white; evil always gets its comeup- 
pance from a hero who is utterly wholesome 
and believes every bromide. The writers of 
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the never-never west whom I happen to 
know are exactly like their heroes, whole- 
some, honest, full of integrity. They think 
like that; they believe the never-never land. 
An association of western writers recently 
blackballed a very eligible applicant because 
he put sex on the range. This was betrayal 
of the entire clan. You don’t talk about 
such thing in the never-never land. So if 
you're a chiseling, tin-horn, 
don’t try to write never-never land west- 
erns. You just don’t think right. 

Among the pros I know are wholésome 
westerners who want to do sophisticated 


two-timing 


comedy, sophisticates who would like to do 
never-never land westerns, juvenile writers 
who yearn to do historical romance, humor- 
ists who want to write raw drama. Only 
agents, editors and fellow writers know of 
these futile drives, because what a pro can 
do successfully comes to public notice and 
the other stuff goes in the trunk. Most pros 
were hammered into the shape they are — 
but they were malleable enough to be 
formed by the blows. Phil Norton might 
secretly yearn to write for the New Yorker, 
just to get even with Perelman, but Phil 
doesn’t waste much time at it. 

The worst case of frustration among 
pros is my friend Brack. He thinks so ex- 
actly like the editors of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post that writing a story is like writ- 
ing a check. But Brack wants to write Liter- 
ature with an upper case L—raw and real 
and full of four-letter And the 
trouble with Brack’s Literature is that it 
reads exactly like a writer for a big family 
magazine self-consciously putting down 
dirty words. Bracks thinks like the Post, and 
that’s the only stuff he’ll do well. And I 
can imagine worse fates. 

When Dean Jennings decided to crack the 
big magazines (he’d been doing true-police 
stuff) he took six months off to study them. 
Every market, he discovered, has what he 
calls “little flags” 
particular flavor. These are examples of 
pros who set out to learn and capture a 
particular market. Others, like Rutherford 
Montgomery, were simply willing to follow 
led; whenever Monty 
wrote an animal or juvenile story it sold, so 
that became his field. 


words. 


—an idiom that gives a 


success where it 
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You Have To Think That Way 

The worst thing a beginner can do is 
hit big time by accident. It gives him a taste 
of the lotus, and ruins his life. We all know 
the one-book writers. They don’t know 
what they did or how they did it, and they 
are doomed to heartbreak and tragedy. Or 
take my friend Ed, who loves to bring the 
conversation around to his Post story. It’s 
the only story he ever published anywhere, 
and it happened in 1934. Ed is still chasing 
the rainbow, quitting jobs to write. 

The professional attitude is realistic. I’ve 
done a variety of stuff — pulp and slick, 
stories and articles, short-shorts and serials; 
I’ve done books, stage plays, screenplays, 
TV and radio stuff, westerns, whodunits, 
love stories, adventure, suspense, fantasy, 
humor, biography — what have you. This 
doesn’t indicate talent, but merely the naive 
habit of believing in almost everything. But 
I really got stuck in a tarbaby when I was 
asked to do a confession. It was the hardest 
money I ever earned. I just couldnt think 
that way. My agent said it was a hell of a 
good story. But I wasn’t a 
confession story and that until the magazine 
gives it to a confession writer to dip the 
juice of that particular flavor, it never 
will be. 


realize it 


So I can’t write confessions. Okay, I 
accept it. But what really irritates me is that 
I can’t write juveniles, either. 

What I am is how I think. How I think 
is what I can do. Attitude, then, is individ- 
ual formula. This is all I know about 
markets. Maybe it’s the Big Answer. 

A writer has nothing to sell except him- 
self. How you are is how you write. When 
you can see yourself for what you are, when 
you view the markets for what they are, 
when fitting your particular talent into the 
great field of writing and making the most 
of it is the most important thing in life 
—then, my friend, belly up to the pros and 
talk shop, for you’re one of them. And it 
doesn’t matter whether you’re broke or 
rolling in dough, whether you write for a 
half cent or a dollar a word, if you belong 
to that wonderful gang who are in there 
pitching. 
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mallarkey 


Heroes can have crooked grins, 
but never foot trouble. 

Pudgy is okay for the heroine, 
as long as she isn’t doughfaced. 


NE OF THE writer’s big problems, as 

he creates his beautiful, brave, lov- 
able characters, is making them beautiful 
enough and brave enough, and still keep- 
ing them lovable. 

The fact is, times have changed. Today’s 
sophisticated reader will no longer buy 
yesterday’s heroine, who walked in virtue, 
her eyes blue as the sky over Naples, with 
cheeks that shamed the rose. He is equally 
unconvinced by yesterday’s hero, that big 
handsome broad-shouldered curly-haired 
package of incorruptibility. 

A thing called Reader Identification has 
set in. The reader knows, deep down, that 
he is not as beautiful or lovable as that, 
and furthermore he doubts whether any- 
one is. 

The twin horns of the writer’s dilemma 
are distressingly clear. The writer must, to 
put it bluntly, lay off the mallarkey. But 
he knows, too, that his feminine readers 
will refuse just as flatly to identify them- 
selves with a thick-waisted heroine or one 


Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly, July 1955. Copyright 1955, Atlantic Monthly Company. 


by Peg Bracken 


who has a front tooth out; nor will his mas- 
culine readers stay long with a potbellied 
hero. 

It is encouraging to be able to report that 
writers have solved the problem—not with 
the faint praise which damns, but with the 
faint damn which praises. For example: 


Brad looked at Pam. She was too thin, her 
cheekbones too high, her eyes too wide apart. 


Now, there is Reader Identification with 
a hey-nonnie. Every woman wants to be 
too thin. And love those high cheekbones, 
those wide-set eyes! But here she finds 
them brusquely dismissed as faults. 

Well, the reader has faults, too. She 
knows how it is. And while she privately 
imagines the heroine to be about as beauti- 
ful as any girl can be, she derives a cer- 
tain feminine comfort from hearing that 
not everyone thinks so. The reader im- 
mediately joins the heroine’s team. She 
becomes her Secret Pal. 

It is not easy, this matter of presenting 
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virtues as faults; the writer must remember 
at all times that Pam’s legs may be too 
long, but not so her nose. Her eyes may 
be too large, but never, under any circum- 
stances, her knuckles. “Pam’s too-generous 
mobile mouth” is always acceptable to the 
reader, but “Pam’s big flopping mouth” 
would be rejected instantly. No, it isn’t 
easy. and the writer encounters the same 
problem when he describes the house or the 
room Pam lives in. Yet, here again, the 
same approach will ease the way to Reader 
Identification : — 


It wasn’t a smart room. Obviously no 
interior decorator had had a hand in assem- 
bling this casual collection of odd pieces; 
no decorator would have condoned the faded 
chintzes and the clutter of books. Even the 
kindly firelight burnishing the rocker and 
the old copper kettle couldn’t quite hide the 
shabbiness of the rug. Yet Brad liked the 
room, felt at home there... . 


Note the shrewd use of the “yet” instead 
of a “therefore.” Observe its magic effect 
in making the reader feel superior to the 
writer, as well as at home in the room. 
“Why, that’s my kind of place!” the reader 
thinks. “What does this silly writer want, 
a store window? My stuff doesn’t match 
either. And as for books, well, I always say 
a room just isn’t a room without books. . . .” 
So the reader is more than ever ready to 
share Pam’s problems and eventual joys. 


Enter The Hero 


The aspiring glossy fiction writer should 
know that his heroes will respond just as 























... It wasn’t a smart room. 


nicely to the faint damn as will his heroines 


and his settings. When a man reads that 


Brad’s face was casually put together, the 
nose jutting, the lines deep—a face marked 
by the hard living of forty-one years 


he feels better about his own face, which 
was designed a bit haphazardly, too. Also, 
the suggestion of manly dissipation enables 
him to write off his own extra rounds at 
the nineteenth hole. At the same time, he 
senses that none of these things is going 
to handicap Brad in the slightest. Brad is 
obviously a nice combination of valor and 
virility. He will go far, and the reader will 
follow him all the way. 

It is true that there are pitfalls with 
heroes, as with heroines, and the alert 
writer will keep them in mind. For in- 
stance, a tight-lipped hero who grins an 
occasional crooked grin will be readily ac- 
cepted by the reader, even though these 
traits, in real life, are usually an indication 
of bad bridgework. But the reader will 
quickly shy away from Brad should he have 
foot trouble. Foot trouble, for some reason, 
belongs to men named Harold Buebke, not 
Brad Reynolds; and heroes are never 
named Harold Buebke. 

It is all a matter of knowing how and 
what to insult without insulting. It is for 
this reason that the writer so often seems 
preoccupied with the hero’s hair. Brad 
can have hair like old rope, and often does. 
Or he can have mussed-up hair, although 
the better adjective is “unruly,” or he can 
even have hair that’s growing thin on top 
—no matter, it will lower him not one whit 
in the reader’s estimation; moreover, it will 
provide a comfortable bond of Reader 
Identification. 

No discussion of the praise-while-damn- 
ing method would be complete without 
mention of the flashback to adolescence— 
a technique which has been often and 
profitably used by writers who know their 
business. One of its many merits is that 
it permits the heroine to be an absolute 
dilly from the first moment she appears. 


Brad looked at Pam Harrison, slim, poised, 
perfect. There had been a little Pam Harri- 
son once, years ago, before the war had torn 


(Continued on page 80) 
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BY RICHARD MATHESON 


unlimited 


The market has shrunk, but the 


scope for expression is bigger than 


it ever was. 


(° ASK his ubiquitous majesty—the man 
in the street. Ask him what science 
fiction is. Conditioned by the movies, stulti- 
fied by television, he may be unable to 
fashion a coherent reply. So probe gently. 
Give him a word association test. Say 
“science fiction” and he’ll say “monsters.” 
Say “science fiction” and he'll say “inva- 
sion from space.” Say “science fiction.” His 
tongue will loosen. “Buck Rogers,” he’ll 
say; or “Flash Gordon,” or “Captain 
Video.” 

How many of you potential science fiction 
writers are like him? 

Too many, I’d say. Perhaps bursting with 
new thoughts, with fresh ideas, with inborn 
furies of ambition and needing an outlet 
for these writers’ blessings and curses. Per- 
haps you are unaware of a field, small but 
eager, which needs and welcomes them. 
And all because no one has told you. 

Science fiction is more, much more, than 
elemental comic-book hokum. It’s a form 
of literature in which no theory is too ad- 
vanced, no idea too bizarre, no concept 
beyond the borders of presentation, in 


which every aspect of existence lies within 
the writer’s province. Here you can write 
a story that actually says something about 
people that actually mean something. 
When I left college, I was, like so many 
young graduates, burning with indignations 
I wanted to cry abroad. Science fiction 
didn’t ask for concessions. It demanded 
only that I garb my indignation with color- 
ful, interesting clothes. I called that fair 
enough and we formed a partnership. 


A Chance to Shout 


I have sold science-fiction stories about 
adultery and pregnancy, about sex and old 
age and dope addiction and insane frus- 
tration. I have sold anti-war stories, anti- 
race prejudice stories, social comment stories 
and even delved into metaphysics. 

This is a brag not for me but for science 
fiction. It not only gave me a chance to 
write these stories but compelled me to give 
them an interest they would have lacked 
otherwise. 

One thing is certain. They never would 
have sold otherwise. 
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But they did sell—and there’s no reason 
on earth why you can’t do the same thing 
if you want to. 

Let’s go back to the roots. Strip away 
the gaudy superstructure of mutants and 
monsters, round-robin time travels, robots 
and Buck Rogers and invasions from space. 
Go back to the start. Science is, basically, 
an approach to phenomena. It’s a frame 
of mind, an unbiased methodology, an ob- 
jective observation of the universe we 
live in. Which means that science fiction, 
justifiably, includes all the sciences—an- 
thropology through zoology with sociology, 
psychiatry and metaphysics in between. 
That covers a lot of territory. 


© Pee coteece 






. . » Cowboy heroes disguised in spacetunics 


The key to them all is extrapolation. 

Definition: To extrapolate means to ex- 
tend presently known variables beyond their 
established range and estimate the new re- 
sult. It sounds complicated; it isn’t. Take 
a measure of today and imagine it in to- 
morrow. That’s all there is—but it opens 
up the gates. 


Old Age and Race Prejudice 
Because now you don't have to write 
about Mars invading us or us invading 
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Mars. You can write about the tragic prob- 
lems of old age and how the problem might 
be solved in the future. I did and sold it 
to The Magazine of Fantasy and Science- 
Fiction. It was called “The Test.” 


You don’t have to write about cowboy 
heroes poorly disguised in space tunics and 
their shapely co-pilots filmed with inter- 
stellar bathing suits. You can write about 
race prejudice as it might, tragically, ex- 
pand if and when we contact extra—or 
intra-terrestrials. I did and sold it to 
Fantastic Universe. It was called “Full 
Circle.” 

You don’t have to write about scaly, 
slobbering monsters. You can write about 
ordinary human beings and how they might 
react to destruction whether it be of known 
civilization or, indeed, of life itself. I sold 
both of those themes. In a story called 
“Descent” (published in Jf), I visualized 
humans faced with the prospect of living 
beneath the earth to avoid atomic holo- 
caust. And in a story called “The Last 
Day” (Amazing and The Best Science-Fic- 
tion Stories of 1954), I visualized similar 
humans exposed to the prospect of all Earth 
being obliterated by impending collision 
with a sun. 


In both stories the ideas were old, very 
old. What made them saleable was em- 
phasis placed entirely on human action and 
intersection. This is a good example of how 
science fiction has matured—for the stories 
were science-fiction. 


So you see that, really, Buck Rogers and 
Flash Gordon and Superman are as dated 
as crystal sets; at least as far as modern, 
adult science fiction is concerned. Horse 
operas go on forever but space operas totter 
—not only because of disuse, but because 
they are now satirized in the field itself. 
(“The Quadriopticon” by Charles Beau- 
mont in The Magazine of Fantasy and 
Science Fiction.) 


The New Frontier 

There are no limits or boundaries. Cur- 
rently, great attention is being given to 
stories which explore what Professor Rhine 
of Duke University has called “the new 
frontiers of the mind.” 
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John W. Campbell (editor of Astound- 
ing Science-Fiction who has always spear- 
headed drives for progressive expansion in 
science fiction) in speaking of this, stated, 
in so many words, that physical science is 
unable to progress except in minute, frus- 
trating steps. For that reason investigation 
must turn inward to the mind of man for 
any hope of appreciable further knowledge. 


Which means—to you potential writers 
of science fiction—even more leeway. For 
here we plunge into that shadowy, exciting 
world of intangibles where all sorts of 
powers and ideas may exist. Here is the 
link to connect what is now called “super- 
natural” but what may well be only a higher 
aspect of the normal—telepathy (com- 
munication by thought), telekinesis (the 
moving of matter by thought), clairvoyance 
(sight beyond ordinary vision), and so on 
into the mists of possibility. 


A stunning example of science fiction 
using such subject matter is Theodore Stur- 
geon’s More Than Human (Ballantine) 
which won the 1954 International Fantasy 
Award. 


Here then are more ideas to couple with 
human values. In a story called “Mad 
House” (Fantastic) I combined a theory 
of involuntary telekinesis with the story of 
a man suffering a great bitterness of frus- 
tration in his marriage and career. In a 
story called “Witch War” (Startling Stories 
and The Best Science Fiction Stories of 
1952) I combined the “poltergeist” phe- 
nomenon with my feelings about war— 
visualizing a state in which teen-age girls 
using telekinetic powers could destroy op- 
posing armies with their imagination. 


This searching for possibilities can go 
deeper—into such arrant scientific possibili- 
ties as vampires, witches, ghouls, were- 
wolves. Why not? These legends sprang 
from some source, some definite repetition 
of occurrences. Why not experiment with 
those potentialities? A little brain cudgel- 
ing can be highly rewarding. Jack Wil- 
liamson’s “Darker Than You Think” evol- 
ved the werewolf into a scientifically plau- 
sible creature. And in my novel J Am 
Legend, I believe I have, via research in 
bacteriology, folklore and psychiatry, posited 





a brand of scientific validity to the vam- 
pire legend. 


The Old Ideas 


There are, in the field, what are known 
as “ideas worked to death”—the mutant 
story, the “last man” story, the post-atomic 
Story, the invasion story to name a few. 
There are dozens of others. 


Even here a good writer can widen possi- 
bilities for himself. 


The first story I ever sold was a mutant 
story. I didn’t know it was a mutant story. 
I didn’t even know it was science fiction. 
I’d just wondered, to myself, how a mon- 
ster child born of normal parents would 
feel about its situation. It sold to The 
Mugazine of Fantasy and Science-Fiction 
as “Born of Man and Woman.” Yet it was, 
I know now, one of the most decrepit ideas 
in the field. But such ideas can be used 
over and over—so long as they are freshly 
presented. 


Science fiction, unlimited I called it. It’s 
just that. You can write about virtually 
anything, repeat, virtually anything. A 
slight twist of the idea and all subjects be- 
come potential science fiction stories. Every 
aspect of our and other’s society—politics, 
religion, morals, commerce, law—all be- 
come grist for our mill. What will happen 
to marriage in the future? To juvenile 
delinquency? To child-rearing, to pottery, 
to house building, to movies, to travel, to 
song writing? 

In other words, you can think of any 
point in your own life—any problem, frus- 
tration, anger, need, want—evolve it logic- 
ally and, more than likely, you have the 
germ of a saleable science fiction story. As 
L. Sprague De Camp said in a previous 
article in WriTER’s Dicest—“Every science- 
fiction or fantasy story is, in effect, based 
upon a question What would hap- 
pen if...” 


Apply this all-encompassing IF to every- 
thing you know or are interested in—to 
everything you feel or hope for. Put it into 
human terms. Fashion them into a story 
the way you want to write it, the way it 
interests you most. 
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HERE ARE two ways to write the “eye,” 

or first person, adventure article. Both 
are comparatively easy, once you get on to 
it. Getting on to it, however, can be tough. 
One way—mine—is to travel through forty- 
odd countries, map a tract of unexplored 
jungle, kill 500 big-game animals—and 
then go home and write about it. 

The other, and less glamorous, way, may 
be less appealing to the red-blooded Ameri- 
can writer. However, fate and circum- 
stances (wives and children) make it man- 
datory in most cases. The fact is that ninety 
percent of all those rugged “hair-on-chest” 
stories that fill thirty or more men’s maga- 
zines were written by guys whose most hair- 
raising adventure was their last safari to 
the barber shop. A surprising number of 
such barber chair adventurers make a liv- 
ing, sort of, by writing fact adventure 
articles, and their legion is growing with 
the growth of the so-called men’s market. 

A vastly larger group has tried to crack 
this specialized field and flopped on its 
manly—and in a few cases, womanly— 
chests. A lot of them, hardened pros slum- 
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ADVENTURE 





ming from their bailiwicks in the general 
slick and other areas, failed to understand 
what stopped them. If you happen to be 
one of those assorted unfortunates who 
failed in your thrust to bust the fallow sod 
of the men’s field, perhaps the following 
will help you. 


It’s Really An Arena 


In the first place, the men’s field is more 
arena than field, and as such is no place 
for beginners. To hit it steadily you must 
be able to write. Before literary adventure 
became what I laughingly call my liveli- 
hood, five years ago, I ran through ten 
years of assorted typographical errors that 
involved three unpublished novels, a hitch 
as an agent, and over 100 comic book 
scripts. 

More than anything else, it was that two- 
year apprenticeship in the comics game 
that taught me dramatization, suspense, a 
vividness of description, how to shave need- 
less words—all the literary tricks necessary 
to selling the modern fact-action article. 
This is, after all, littke more than a fiction 
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story with all the elements except a final 
plot twist. A good fiction writer should be 
able to convert to the men’s adventure 
field with comparative ease. The most im- 
portant thing for him to learn is what we 
might call “restraint.” 

An example is a thing called “Stay Out 
of My Tent,” from the May, 1954, Sports- 
man. It had started off as a 2,500-word 
factual article about a white hunter friend 
of mine who had the good- or bad-luck 
to guide an all-girl safari through Africa. 
The strength of the piece lay in telling the 
whole truth about the troubles he had with 
those women. Seems that, of all the big 
game the gals went after, my handsome 
hunter friend was the trophy they desired 
most. 

It was a good article—but had it sold I 
would have been sued from Nairobi to 
Nyeri. If not shot outright. So I junked the 
original treatment, changed names and 
localities, doubled the length—and it ap- 
peared as a short fiction story. The point 
is that it’s exactly the same story, funda- 
mentally—except that the hunter marries 





Adventure can be found in city 
streets as well as in the African 
Jungle — Here’s how to find it, 
write about it, and where to sell it. 





_ Is my livelihood! 


By Hal Hennesey 


one of the girls at the end. In addition, 
the fictional treatment required fuller de- 
velopment of the elements suspense, char- 
acterization, motivation, and so forth. That 
is to say, it was “unrestrained.” 


How Much Fact? 


This brings up, whether we like it or not, 
the question: In these Fact-action or True- 
adventure pieces, how much “fact” is fac- 
tual; how much “truth” is true? In other 
words, what can you get away with? 

A lot. Common sense must tell any 
writer, and many readers, that of perhaps 
300 first person adventure articles published 
each month, only a small fraction could 
be true in every detail—probably enough 
to fill a single magazine. And it would be 
a mighty dull magazine, at that. But what 
the editors demand is that a piece sound 
authentic—that, even though all of the in- 
cidents may not have happened, they could 
have. If a writer sends in a good solid 
story about how he killed a leopard with 
a .22 pistol deep in the Congo, the ed is 
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not going to ask for an affidavit from the 
fellow’s gunbearer. Instead, he’ll show the 
script to his other editors and maybe a 
hunting expert whom he keeps on tap for 
such purposes. If everybody agrees that the 
thing not only reads well but sounds legiti- 
mate—the writer gets a check. 

The big slicks, naturally, insist on pretty 
complete verification for a similar story. 
They can afford to, not only because they 
use far less of such material but because 
they pay from two to ten times as much. 


A Vital Subject 


As for that vital subject of payment, the 
writer of an as-told-to article is not only 
concerned with the size check he can get 
for it, but with how big a check he’ll have 
to fork over to his collaborator. I can only 
give you my personal views and policy on 
this—and I doubt that they are unique. 
Throughout a short-term collaboration I 
don’t even mention money unless my sub- 
ject does. After that it’s a battle of wits. 
Some people may think I’m mercenary— 
others know it. The way I figure, writing 
is my livelihood. I feel that the local kudos 
and ego uplift I afford my subject by tell- 
ing his story to a nationwide audience is 
payment enough for an hour or less of 
his time. There are exceptions, of course— 
determined by the amount the article 
brings, the attitude of my subject, and his 
income bracket. If I do a 500-dollar story 
about a likable guy earning $2500 a year, 
I make sure he can put his next month’s 
cost of living in the bank. 

There are, I understand, some writers 
who habitually split their take down the 
middle. I applaud them vigorously—but I’ll 
stick to habitually splitting infinitives. There 
are also the occasions when your editor will 
take care of your subject separately— 
especially if you are in the fortunate posi- 
tion to have a piece solicited from you. 

Another question, often asked by the 
more cynical—or lazier—type of writer, is 
this: Assuming that there’s only a grain 
of truth to these articles, sooner or later 
you’re bound to run out of grains. What 
then? Well, there are several outs. You 
can shoot yourself, become an editor, or 
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turn to the As-told-to. In these, of course, 
you're ghosting somebody else’s “true” 
story; his own ethics, stupidity or greed 
will determine how much truth is involved. 

Almost half the fact articles I’ve sold 
were as-told-to’s and in more than a few 
cases the “eye” of the piece was a pseudo- 
nym of my own. Often an eating writer, 
no longer desirous or needful of credits, 
will give an editor permission to drop the 
as-told-to line if policy decrees. If, for ex- 
ample, he has two articles in one issue. 
Several years ago Marilyn Kirschner of 
the Goodman group called me and said 
she was using three of my stories in an up- 
coming issue of Sportsman. How about a 
couple of names? I reached for the top of 
my head and came up with Del Derringer 
and Capt. Judd Eddy. Since then, with 
a half dozen articles each under their belts, 
both of those non-existent adventurers have 
built quite an armchair following. 


The $64,000 Question—WHERE? 


But where can you look for legitimate 
as-told-to material? Not to the professional 
adventurers—they’re either too busy writ- 
ing about themselves or too modest to give 
a damn. The best source for “eye” stories 
is the part time, or once-in-a lifetime, ad- 
venturer—the guy who, having hunted 
nothing more dangerous than whitetail deer 
for twenty years, suddenly comes upon a 
mother bear with cubs, is attacked and kills 
the old lady with a can opener. The 
steeplejack who, pulling his scaffold up and 
down for the same twenty years without 
a hitch, one day reaches the end of his 
rope—and hangs by one wrist for half a 
day, 400 feet above the concrete. Incidents 
like these spatter every newspaper. Some- 
times four lines of grape, or filler, on the 
back page will result in a full-length maga- 
zine piece. And this is just the kind of ma- 
terial many editors prefer to African jungle 
settings. 

Sound research ability is important in 
such deals. Often you can get no more 
than a three-minute long-distance phone 
conversation out of .your by-liner or a short 
letter. From this and a 100-word news 
article, you must bleed 2,500 words of in- 
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tense action. So you have to do plenty of 
boning up on bears, can openers and scaf- 
folds, just as you must cram for any other 
type of non-fiction piece. A good all-around 
writer should be able to open to any page 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica and find 
enough material for a salable article. Such 
a man has a better chance of breaking into 
the men’s field. Certainly it’s easier than 
writing fiction, because his plots, characters 
and action are given to him by his by-liner. 
What he does with these various elements 
depends on how good a writer he is. A 
mere reportorial account of an exciting in- 
cident, however authentic, will not neces- 
sarily sell. It must be cautiously garnished. 


You Can’t Hate People 


Although writing the as-told-to type of 
article does not impose any non-routine 
difficulties upon the average writer, getting 
it might—depending on whether you like 
and understand people, or hate their as- 
sorted guts. No misanthrope ever wrote 
a revealing and readable piece about an- 
other person, except maybe his wife or mis- 
tress. Remember you’re telling a story sup- 
posedly in your subject’s own words, ex- 
pressing his motivations, reactions, com- 
pulsions and innermost thoughts. If, when 
you show him his carbon copy, he doesn’t 
see himself there, he’ll squawk—and justifi- 
ably. Consider it a public relations job, and 
make up your mind from the beginning as 
to whether or not you can handle it. If 
you’re not a joiner and you think Prohibi- 
tion shoulda stood, then steer clear of this 
highly socialized form of literary expres- 
sion. 


You Gotta Join 


However, if you believe in giving human- 
ity half a chance, and don’t mind buying 
it a drink now and then, here’s how to set 
up your as-told-to’s. The local newspapers, 
of course, are the prime source of leads. 
What makes news, makes stories. ... If 
you’re not a Moose, an Elk, an Eagle or 
a Lion, then don’t be a mouse—join! Be 
a wheel at the Rotary and go around with 
the Circumnavigators! The experience of 








Two gratifying things happened to Hal 
Hennesey at the age of 17: he sailed an out- 
rigger canoe across the Gulf of Mexico and 
he won a local short-story contest. So he 
decided that he was going to be a writer- 
adventurer. Adventure, he says, has taken up 
nine-tenths of his time. In 1941 he joined 
the American Field Service, went to Libya, 
took part in the seesaw desert warfare until 
it made him a little dizzy, and asked out to 
join the Air Force as a fighter pilot. In 1944 
the OSS got hold of him and made him a 
spy, landing him behind the Jap lines in 
China. There he caused various kinds of 
trouble, most of it for the Japs. After the 
war he tried for three grueling months to 
adjust to the postwar quiet; then he went off 
to Africa to try his hand at big-game hunt- 
ing. Then to India and such opponents as 
man-eating tigers, wild oxen and rhino... . 
Since then things have been fairly quiet for 
Hennesey. He tried in 1948 to sail a 20-foot 
trimaran around the world, but the boat was 
blown onto the treacherous coast of New 
Jersey and the whole idea sank with it. With 
the explorer Leonard Clark, an old OSS 
buddy, Hal spent six months exploring the 
jungles of Yucatan, discovered several “bur- 
ied” Maya cities and explored an unknown 
ridge. They emerged half starved, but con- 
sidered the expedition a success. These and 
other ventures have provided him rather 
consistently with material for men’s magazine 
articles and stories, and he has a couple of 
hundred or so to his credit. These days he is 
also editing, and in his spare time relaxes 
by shooting an arsenal of guns all over the 
place, mostly in the Catskills. 

















an after dinner speaker—a soporific mono- 
logue as he tells it—may net you a week’s 
pay when retold in your own inimitable 
writing style. 

A technical point: Most magazines re- 
quire some form of signed “release” from 
the subject stating, in effect, that he has 
read the story to be used with his by-line 
and that he won’t sue or shoot the pub- 
lisher. It’s a good idea to get one of these 
in any case, even though the editor sup- 
plies a blank on acceptance of the story. 
I once failed to get a release on comple- 
tion of a story—just before my subject 
sailed on a round-the-world cruise. I had 
to wait five months for the release and 
the check. 

But I suppose the best way to learn to 
write an eye story is to unwrite one. Let’s 
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analyze a thing that, according to editorial 
comment and the number of times it has 
been reprinted, is one of the best I’ve 
done in the men’s field. Best liked, any- 
way. Called “The Major and the Tusker,” 
it ran in the January, 1954, Argosy and, 
typically for that class of magazine, em- 
ploys strong characterization in a routine 
adventure format with a gimmicky ending. 

Incidentally, don’t let the difference in 
make-up fool you into thinking there’s a 
vast difference in the quality of stuff wanted 
by, say, Male and Stag at one level, and 
Argosy at another. There isn’t. Noah 
Sarlat, the big man at Goodman’s, appreci- 
ates and buys quality material when he 
gets it. But he can’t get enough to fill his 
baker’s dozen of men’s mags. Argosy, on 
the other hand, insists on the glossier stuff, 
and gets it. 


Analyzing A Yarn 


Now, let’s dimantle my yarn. As usual, 
the framework was factual. It concerned 
a retired British officer who hired another 
hunter and myself to help him shoot an 
elephant in Uganda. However, the entire 
incident, if told straight, would have been 
pretty routine. So I played upon the old 
soldier, strengthening the traits and man- 
nerisms that were actually vestigial yet, 
when stressed, made him an unforgettable 
character. 

The opening paragraphs of any such arti- 
cle can make or break it—probably more 
so than in any other field. ‘This is because 
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. .» He rode into camp in a Sedan Chair borne by four natives. 





of the vast amount of duplication as to 
subject matter. A good but overworked 
gimmick is the “climactic” beginning. Here 
you start off with an exciting scene or inci- 
dent that actually occurs near the end 
of the story. Hook the reader’s interest 
with it, then leave him hanging on the 
cliff while you flash back. Here’s how I 
started “The Major and the Tusker”: 


When Major John Warwick, D.S.O., 
strode up to Harry Durkin and me and said 
he was going to kill himself an elephant, we 
figured him for a crackpot. Not because he 
wanted to kill an elephant, but because he 
expected to do it with a little .257 antelope 
rifle that would hardly give a big bull a bad 
scare. After talking to him for an hour, we 
had to admit that the Major was a mighty 
brave man, but still a crackpot. 


Another way to begin a rough-tough yarn 
is to make a startling declaration or ask a 
shocking question. In the first sentence— 
wham! It must, or should be the focal 
point or capsule theme of the article and 
serves, like the climactic beginning, to clinch 
the reader’s attention. One for Real called 
“Gorilla Warfare” started: 


“Anybody who’d shoot a gorilla for sport,” 
said Harry Durkin, “should be castrated!” 


Another Real deal, “Safaris Aren’t for 
Sissies,” was handled more subtly. It went 
like so: 


It is common knowledge that an African 
safari, these days, is about as perilous as 
going over Niagara Falls—in a DC-7; and 
that Africa’s Big Five—formerly the ele- 
phant, buffalo, lion, leopard and rhino— 
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have been replaced by pombe, rye, scotch, 
gin and tonic. In other words, you run less 
personal risk on safari than you do on U. S. 
Route No. 1 and, what’s more, everybody 
knows it. Everybody except the African game, 
that is, and it’s about time somebody slipped 
them the word. 


Add Your Own 


These are only some of the openings I 
have used—there are others and there are 
probably many that you can invent. The 
main thing is to catch that reader and stop 
that yawn. As in all writing about writ- 
ing—I can only give examples of my ways 
which, however, were selling ways. You 
must go on from there, snatching what you 
can and bringing your own. 

But to come back to our Major. Para- 
graph one is supposed to leave the reader 
wondering what’s going to happen if and 
when the major meets an elephant with 
that little rifle. After that we settle down, 
bring things up to date as to where all this 
took place, and tell who Harry and I are 
—then we get back to the Major and 
his arrival. 

He rode into camp in a sedan chair borne 
on the shoulders of four Banyoro natives. He 
wore one of those ungainly cork helmets that 
usually mark the rank tenderfoot, and car- 
ried a rifle across his knees. Trotting behind 
him were five porters laden down with large 
canvas bundles. I half expected to hear a 
band playing the Triumphal March from 
Aida. 


In a second-string men’s mag, it would 
be just about time to smack the reader 
with a killing, a surge of desperate action 
or a startling development. But here we 
continue with more characterization. Only 
this time it is accompanied by a fore- 
shadowing of gloom to come. 


The Major, who must have been pushing 
sixty, climbed clumsily out of his chair and 
approached the fire. His right leg dragged 
a little. Right away I could sense trouble 
brewing, and I think Harry did too. It was 
written all over our visitor. Although he 
wore no military trappings, you could have 
spotted him for a career officer in a shower 
room. You know the type-—invisible eyeballs, 
mouth shaped like a hyphen, calcified spine. 
Hit them on the jaw and they fall down at 
attention. 


Next we re-do the opening scene, in 
which the Major hires Harry and me to 
guide him ahunting. Since the elephant is 
somewhat more dangerous than the aver- 
age antelope, we decide to guide the old 
soldier—away from them. This way, he 
gets in some hunting, we get in some 
needed money, and nobody gets in any 
trouble. And we’ve established the elements 
of conflict—Harry and I against the Major 
—and suspense, as developments bring us 
closer to a fateful rendezvous with that 
elephant. 


The whole show fell through about three 
hours after we started. I knew it as soon as 
the Major halted his bearers. “What was 
that noise?” he asked. 

“Probably a wart hog rooting in the pal- 
mettos.” I made the mistake of trying to 
stare Warwick in the eye when I said it. I’m 
a lousy poker player. 

The look he gave me would have withered 
a fig tree. His voice was a harsh whisper. 
“In India, I shot tigers from the backs of 
elephants. After feeding, the elephants made 
noises that sounded a lot like that!” 

He was so right. When an elephant 
digests his hundred pounds or so of dinner, 
he doesn’t kid around. You can hear that 
peculiar gurgling for a mile on a clear night. 
Blushing like a damn fool, I told Warwick 
that he might have something at that, and 
did he want to take a closer look. 

“You’re bloody well right I do—and I 
don’t much care whether or not you come 
along!” Obviously the Major was onto our 
little game at last. From the way his 
knuckles were turning white around his rifle, 
I wasn’t so sure which he wanted to shoot 
more, me or the elephant. 


Increasing Suspense 


Right here we’ve reached the halfway 
point. Within 1,500 words of a 3,000-word 
story—the generally preferred length—the 
writer will have all of his characters well 
drawn. There will have been some action, 
but less than will appear in the second 
half. The stage will be set for the all-out 
slam-bang action which has been promised 
from the beginning; there will—must—be 
some kind of strong conflict, either among 
the characters, between characters and ani- 
mals or elements—or within the “I” of the 
piece himself; and a heightening mood of 
suspense will have been well developed by 
now. 
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We reach the explosive climax in this 
one by having the Major stalk the elephant 
herd with the narrator, myself, going along 
in protest. Incidentally, the “I” should be 
a modest man. He should admit to nerv- 
ousness, fear, and other frailties. This 
makes him more human and _ likeable. 
Reader identification, you see. You let your 
deeds show how brave and resourceful you 
are, in direct contradiction to your words. 
By now the reader’s emotions should be 
keyed to the peak of anticipation. If you 
don’t pull the trigger now,you’ll lose him. 
So I give: him the “double whammy,” or 
“clothes line climax,” or whatever you care 
to call it. That is, from now to the end 
there is a series of surprises, each more 
violent than the last, yet each one logical 
and believable. The first comes as the 
Major shoots at the elephant—. 
He misses! The elephant charges! Only 
I can save the Major! As I leap to my 
feet, I aim right at the elephant’s head— 
a perfect shot. But—I. never pull the trig- 
ger, because I’m knocked down by a 
panicky, and unseen, elephant. I hear a 
second shot ring out—the Major must still 
be alive! Bruised but unhurt, I crawl from 
the crushed foliage, recover my gun and 
race to the old man’s side. The reader, 
who likes the Major despite his crustiness, 
now gets a sad shock: 
I pulled up short, feeling faint at what I 
saw. The big bull was on his knees, motion- 
less. Beneath him, the old man lay pinned 
to the ground by one great long tusk. It had 
been my fault, I thought bitterly. I should 
have stayed with him, faced the charge 
with him. 
“Damn it all, man, look alive! Get me out 
of here!” 








Surprise, surprise! the Major is alive and 
has killed the elephant—by pointing that 
tiny gun of his into its mouth and pulling 
the trigger as he was being gored! This is 
nice, of course, but he’s still pinned to the 
ground by one leg. How the devil can we 
raise that one-ton head high enough to 
free him? 

He asked for my skinning knife. I handed 
it to him. “What’re you going to do?” 

He glowered up at me. “Going to cut 
myself loose, of course. The leg is completely 
ruined!” He started slashing at his trousers 
above the knee. 

I had heard of this kind of courage. Shak- 
ing my head mutely, I made vague pawing 
motions of protest. Then I saw what the old 
devil was up to. A moment later, Fulari and 
I, laughing half hysterically, hauled the 
Major out from under the elephant, leaving 
his artificial leg still pinned to the ground. 
And he was grinning a real, broad non-mili- 
tary grin! 


That is the anti-climactic climax that 
turns tragedy into near comedy, leaving the 
reader feeling good. However, it also strains 
credibility to the breaking point. We just 
can’t leave unexplained a combination like 
that—the Major’s eccentric resolution to 
kill an elephant with a pop gun, plus his 
convenient possession of a peg leg. Still, 
there were no complaints on that score, 
either from the editor or Letters to the 
Editor, so apparently this penultimate para- 
graph did the trick: 


It seemed that Warwick had to use a light 
rifle. The same mortar shell that had lopped 
off his leg also knocked a sizable chunk out 
of his right shoulder blade. He couldn’t take 
any but the lightest recoil. Being the kind of 
man he was, he refused to use his weakness 
as an alibi. 
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The loose ends must be tied up neatly, 
with as little leftover cord as possible. I’ve 
told my story, so I get out while I’m ahead. 
I slam the door with authority. 


Later, while the Major snored through 
the happiest night of his life, Harry pretty 
well summed up our feelings in the matter. 
“There isn’t much left of him,” the white 
hunter drawled, “but “what there is, is all 
guts.” 


That, then, is one application of a fact- 
action eye story formula, if you will. I’ve 
used a hunting yarn here, but this formula 
also applies to pieces on mountain climb- 
ing, skin diving, exploration or any other 
form of adventure. You substitute a shark, 
a mountain, a storm or a jungle or an- 
other man for the elephant. Your hero 
either overcomes his obstacle or he doesn’t 
—but, as in any good short story, whether 
he wins out or not depends on his own re- 
sources and wit. 


Formula Plus 


Finally, although the formula alone may 
pay for your bread and butter, you’ll have 
to go elsewhere for your meat and pota- 
toes. To sell the men’s field consistently, 
your writing must have an extra quality 
or two. The first (and this may be a per- 
sonal thing with me) is a sense of humor— 
or a light touch, or a tongue-in-cheek ap- 
proach. If you can’t handle it delicately, 
leave it alone and play it close to the vest. 

The second (and this is for you) pre- 
requisite is what we call “polish,” or 
“sparkle.” This can, applied to an article 
of Sir calibre, make it fit for Cavalier. It’s 
probably the one thing they can’t teach you 
in courses, classes or conferences, but must 
come of experience. I can’t even explain 
it; I can only say study what’s in print, 
and write. 

You’ll know when you’ve attained polish. 
So will the editors. So will your bank teller. 





MARKETS 


Below are replies from editors whom we wrote. 
The list includes only the regular men’s adventure 
magazines. The Saturday Evening Post and 
other general top slicks will also buy a good 
adventure yarn if you hit them with the right 
material at the right time. 






Cavalier, 67 West 44th Street. Editor, James 
E. O’Connell, would like to see either straight 
byline or as-told-to adventure stories involving 
contemporary men—mountain climbing, and cave 
exploring, especially. He gets too many scripts 
with air-force disasters, so don’t send him any- 
thing along that line. Otherwise no taboos here. 
As-told-to’s are sometimes assigned, and author 
must make his own pay arrangement with sub- 
ject. Author’s fee is $400 and up on acceptance. 
Length wanted—about 3,500. Prefers query. 


The Martin Goodman Group, 655 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. Four monthlies— 
Male, Stag, Men, For Men Only, and one quar- 
terly Hunting Adventure buy here. Noah Sarlat 
heads this group. He is always open to a good 
fact adventure story, using either straight byline 
or as-told-to’s, with no preference. He uses a 
lot of the classic type adventure yarn as dis- 
cussed in Hennesey’s article. No taboos—only 
those of good taste. Writer makes his own pay- 
ment arrangement with subject. Length 2,000 
—+4,000 words, on acceptance. If you have any 
ideas for any of these mags, send your query 
direct to Noah Sarlat. 


Hanro Corporation, 441 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17. Man’s Conquest and Man’s Illus- 
trated at this address are both edited by Jack 
Hoffman who writes: 

“Yes, I do want to see man’s fact adventure 
yarns, but not especially the ‘eye’ type: I’m 
just as much interested in a writer’s account of 
someone else’s adventure, told in the third per- 
son and I’m equally open to both straight by- 
lines and as-told-to’s. 

“I’d like to see more fact adventures, in which 
the main character has more to gain than an 
opportunity to ‘do’; I’d like to see conflict 
based upon his inability or his attempt to ‘be.’ 
In short, there should be more or something 
else at stake other than his ability to escape the 
crushing coils of a giant anaconda. 

“There’s entirely too much man versus beast 
stuff around. After all, if a man voluntarily 
goes into the jungle for one reason or another, 
the fact that he is attacked by some wild beast 
is no surprise. He should expect it; God knows, 
the reader does! I’m looking for the unex- 
pected, the unanticipated. I may be stretching 
it a bit, but if that giant anaconda were to 
drop down upon the shoulders of a railroad 
trainman in the course of his routine duties, 
that would be my type of yarn. 

“Average ms. runs about 2000-2500 words. But 
I like my writers to stop writing when they’ve 
finished the yarn, and then to count the words. 
I don’t assign as-told-to’s as a rule. 

“We pay a minimum of $100 on acceptance 
and I prefer to see finished mss. Will reply to any 
query that interests within a week of receipt, 
otherwise will not acknowledge receipt.” 
(Continued on page 72) 
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200 
PRIZES 
Open 
to all 


Writers 


you are cordially invited to enter the 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


93,900 


short-story contest of 1,500 words 


END in your very best short-short or write one now 

for the 22nd annual Writer’s Digest Short-short Story 

Contest. The contest is now open, beginning February Ist, 
and closes April 25th, 1956. 


Stories may be any length up to 1,500 words, but not 
longer. There are no taboos as to subject matter, charac- 
ters, or plots. 


Three impartial judges will read each story entered in the 
contest, and their decision is final. 


Whether you are a prizewinner or not, you are under no 
obligation to us, and may dispose of your story as you 
wish. 

Here are a few points that may help you write your story: 
(1) All varieties of stories, humorous, children’s stories, 
action, love, fantasy, mystery, etc., are acceptable; (2) 
Get into your story with your opening paragraph; (3) 
Your plots should be simple and not rely on coincidence ; 
(4) Whether gay or sad, funny or serious, show your char- 
acters to be humans capable of emotions. 


The contest is open to all writers. Select story ideas from 
the life about you—people and places you know best. 
Markets are constantly in need of short-shorts and many 
entries are bought each year; in fact, many of the 4,000 
past prize winners got their very first “break” in this 
contest. 
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Ist prize 
2nd prize 
3rd prize 


4th prize 
5th prize 
Gth to 9th 


10th to 19th 
20th to 29th 


$500 Cash 
$250 Cash 
$200 Cash 


Every writer needs occasional solitude 
in order to create. WD will pay your 
bill for a week in the hotel of your 
choice in your home town, or nearby. 
Eat, sleep and write at WD's expense 


$100 Cash 


Do you _hate to take notes at inter- 
views? Here is a 2-speed Pentron tape 
recorder. The 7% speed will record 
high frequency sounds—test its mettle 
on Bartok’s First—and the 3% speed 
records human voices with fidelity. 
Portable. 


new 1956 Smith-Corona Portable 
Drpenrien, Clipper model, with “‘page 
gauges standard keyboard, paper 

er, and carrying case. Quiet and 
efficient. 


2c a word for every word in your 
story. 


30th prize 


31st to 39th 


40th to 49th 


50th prize 


dist to 69th 


70th to 99th 


100tht 199th place your story won in the contest 
0 and you will also receive a_ useful 
P. 


200th prize 





Your choice of 144c a word or we'll 
overhaul your typewriter if it’s a post- 
World War II mode 


If you like to dictate your stories>~con- 
tact your local secretarial service. WD 
will pay for a secretary’s time up to 
10 hours. For those who would rather 
type their stories, WD offers a year’s 
supply of ae paper, second 
sheets and car 


WD will pay the postage on all out- 
going and incoming manuscripts for 
one year’s normal free-lance work— 
even if the postal rates go up. 


Every writer needs a friend who will 
truthfully and constructively criticize 
his story. WD’s Criticism Department 
will do this—give a personal, ‘‘blue 
pencil”’ criticism—for 3 stories, waiving 
its usual rates. 


A deluxe writer’s kit designed to match 
your talent and typewriter. 


The 1956 Writer’s Market which lists 
more than 2,7 markets where you 
can sell your story. The most authorita- 
tive, complete listing available. 


A Certificate of Merit will record the 


ocket Printer bearing your address. 


To put you in the writing mood, WD 
will bring a bubbling brook to your 
living room. 








Here 
Are 
The 


1. All short-short stories must be origi- 
nal, unpublished, and no more than 3. 


1,500 words in length; 


typed or 


neatly written. Enclose stamped ad- 
dressed envelope for return. 


. Entrants must enclose with their 


story a subscription (new, renewal, 
or extension) to WRITER’S DI- 
GEST. A five-month subscription 
entitles the subscriber to enter one 
story in this contest. A one-year 
$2.50 subscription entitles the sub- 
scriber to enter two stories in this 
contest. No more than two stories 


can be entered by any one writer. 


All stories remain the exclusive prop- 


erty of the individual writer. The 
names of the winners will be pub- 
lished in a summer issue of WRI- 
TER’S DIGEST. All scripts will be 
returned as soon as possible and not 
later than August 30, 1956. 


. Contest closes midnight, April 25th, 


1956. Three judges will read each 
script in selecting winners and their 
decision will be final. The contest is 
now open. Send your stories now. 








$3,500 

Contest 
Entry 
Blank 


Sir: 


(check one) 


City 





Please check one of these squares: 


The Contest Editor, WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


I am entering the WRITER’S DIGEST Short-Short Story Contest. 
( ) Enclosed is my five-month $1.00 subscription with ONE story. 
( ) Enclosed in my one-year $2.50 subscription with TWO stories. 


My subscription is new (J; my subscription has expired, 
so please renew it (J; I am currently a subscriber so extend my subscription (. 


Zone.... 































Is my script protected before 


F YOU ARE A struggling writer or a Pul- 
I itzer Prize winner or somewhere in be- 
tween, you are protected twenty-four hours 
a day by a loyal and often unknown friend. 

In a sense you are this Unknown Friend’s 
parent. He is born as you write each 
sentence. You hold his life in your hands, 
since he will live forever unless you de- 
stroy him. The more you understand him, 
the better he can protect your other chil- 
dren, the manuscripts you hopefully and 
sometimes painfully produce. 

This Unknown Friend is common-law 
copyright. 

Common-law copyright gives you protec- 
tion automatically. You don’t have to ap- 
ply for it. You don’t have to pay for it. It 
is yours, even though you have not asked 
for it. It gives you exclusive rights to pub- 
lish and sell or give away copies of your 
manuscript. These rights are enforceable 
in the courts through application for an 
injunction to stop violations and by a suit 
for damages. Although informal, common- 
law rights are real. 

Only one thing can kill your common- 
law copyright—publication of the work by 
you or by someone who has your consent. 
At this point, if you are wise, you will get 
a formal or statutory copyright to make 
sure your exclusive control continues. 

Statutory copyright cannot be obtained 
until a work is published, except in the case 
of lectures and other oral addresses, dra- 
matic and musical compositions, photo- 
graphs, works of art such as paintings, 
drawings, sculpture, drawings or plastic 
works of a scientific or technical character, 
motion-picture photoplays, and motion pic- 
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it is published? The answer is, yes, by... 


Your Unknown Friend 





by Simon Hochberger 


and 
Martin Cohen 


tures other than photoplays. The moment 
your manuscript is published and available 
to the general public you lose your common 
law friend. Unless statutory copyright is 
obtained, your work is now in the public 
domain, available to anyone who wants to 
use it. But limited distribution does not de- 
stroy common law copyright. 


Limited Distribution 


For example, when Henry Adams wrote 
Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres and The 
Education of Henry Adams, he had them 
privately printed. Then he sent about a 
hundred copies to various persons for their 
corrections and suggestions. This limited 
distribution did not destroy his common- 
law copyright. 

But if you stand on a street corner and 
give away or sell copies of your manuscript 
to all who are willing to take them, you 
abandon your work, like an unwanted in- 
fant, on anyone’s doorstep—unless you take 
the logical precaution of getting a statutory 
copyright. Under this concept, giving a 
single copy of your manuscript to a public 
library for unrestricted circulation could 
be interpreted as offering it to the public, 
while distribution of a printed work to a 
much larger limited audience would not 
destroy common law rights. 
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$ send it to MODERN ROMANCES first 
because OUR WORD RATES GO ALL THE WAY 
UP TO 6¢. 


$ send it to MODERN ROMANCES first 


J e because WE PAY FOR YOUR WHOLE STORY 
You W EVEN IF WE USE ONLY PART OF IT. 





$ send it to MODERN ROMANCES first 
because WE GUARANTEE A REPORT WITHIN 
TWO WEEKS*. 


$ send it to MODERN ROMANCES first 
because EVERY STORY IS A CONTEST ENTRY 
AND EVEN REJECTS WIN MONEY. 


Mery, ae $ send it to MODERN ROMANCES first 


because OUR CONTEST IS THE BIGGEST 
(MOST MONEY) IN THE FIELD. 







$ send it to MODERN ROMANCES first 
because OUR CONTEST IS JUDGED BY READER 
BALLOT ONLY -= NOT BY THE EDITOR. 

$ send it to MODERN ROMANCES first 
because IN ADDITION TO CONTEST PRIZES 
EACH STORY IN EVERY ISSUE IS ELIGIBLE 
FOR BONUSES UP TO FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS. 
$ send it to MODERN ROMANCES first 


because WE NEED INVENTORY. WE HOPE TO 
BUY DOUBLE ALL THROUGH '56. 


$ send it to MODERN ROMANCES first 
because WE ALONE DO MOST BOTH FOR 
ses TOP WRITERS AND FOR BEGINNERS. 


$ send it to MODERN ROMANCES first 
iis because THE ABOVE NINE INDUCEMENTS ADD 
# UP TO THE BIGGEST DEAL YOU EVER HEARD OF! 











*beginning June l. 


send a postcard 

to Modern Romances, 3 
Dell, 261-5th Ave., NYC, 16 # 
-- and get full details of 
our fabulous offers! 

























Submission of your manuscript to an edi- 
tor does not destroy your common-law 
copyright because the work is not being 
offered to the public, although that is your 
eventual aim. Meanwhile the editor stands 
between your manuscript and actual pub- 
lication. An Alice-in-Wonderland situation 
would result if you were to lose your com- 
mon-law copyright when you submit the 
manuscript to an editor. You would risk 
everything the first time you send out your 
story or article. After that it would be fair 
game for anyone. But copyright laws were 
primarily established for the protection of 
the author, and to protect the arts. There- 
fore, if you send a story to a hundred editors 
and all reject it, your common-law copy- 
right is still as strong as the day it was born. 

This is why, to make this common-law 
right really effective it is so important for 
the author to keep a copy of the work he 
submits. 


You Can Have Your Cake 


Contrary to much-encountered belief, 
public performances do not destroy com- 
mon-law copyright. The common-law right 
ceases only if the play, song or speech is 
made into copies and offered to the public. 

You can have your cake and eat it too; 
you can benefit from public performances 





While Writer’s Dicest will cover im- 
portant aspects of copyright laws from 
time to time, a monthly magazine can 
never give the writer the complete infor- 
mation he should have at his finger tips at 
all times about rights and restrictions in the 
field of publishing. A good reference book 
on the subject is almost an indispensable. 
We have just received a review copy of 
Margaret Nicholson’s completely revised 
A Manual of Copyright Practice for Writ- 
ers, Publishers, and Agents (Oxford, 
$6.50). This book is as handy and com- 
plete a guide as a writer will need. The 
information is presented in clear layman’s 
language, and is thoroughly classified and 
indexed. Especially helpful is a question 
and answer section, which was prepared by 
Miss Nicholson from author’s questions 
which she received while compiling the 
book and in her job as head of the Con- 
tract and Copyright Department of the 
Macmillan Company. You may order this 
book through the WriTErR’s Dicest Book 
Department. 
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and retain control of your work forever 
simply by not allowing printed copies to 
be offered to the general public. The alter- 
native is to publish the play, song, or lec- 
ture and rely on statutory copyright to pro- 
tect you for the customary twenty-eight 
years plus a renewal of another twenty- 
eight years. But it is your right and yours 
alone to determine whether your play 


should be published. 


What constitutes publication is really the 
crucial question with which common-law 
copyright is concerned. This was brought 
out in a well-known case about a hundred 
years ago. Bartlett, a teacher of bookkeep- 
ing, prepared a manual of instructions and 
distributed it to his classes. Years later one 
of his students, Crittenden, published a 
book in which he used more than ninety 
pages of Bartlett’s manuscript. When 
Bartlett took his all-too-diligent former stu- 
dent to court, the decision was that limited 
circulation of the manuscript in class for 
instructional purposes was not equal to 
offering it to the general public. The right 
to read is not the same as the right to 
publish. 

This principle is recognized in connection 
with private letters. The receiver owns the 
physical manuscript—the paper and ink 
— but the intangible right to publish be- 
longs to the writer. Courts have held this 
point of view consistently for more than 
two hundreds years. That’s why George 
Bernard Shaw’s permission was necessary 
before his letters to Ellen Terry could be 
published. Shaw granted permission with- 
out much difficulty, and the Terry letters 
appeared in 1932. On the other hand, and 
with good reason, he was determined not to 
allow his letters to another great lady of 
the theater, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, to be 
published while he and his wife were still 
alive. Consequently these letters remained 
unpublished until 1952, two years after 
Shaw’s death. 


The elder Oliver Wendell Holmes’ book 
“Autocrat at the Breakfast Table” was the 
subject of a copyright case. Holmes pub- 
lished a dozen installments of the “Auto- 
crat” papers in the Atlantic Monthly with- 
out obtaining a statutory copyright. Nearly 
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The revision is fine. Indeed, beyond anything I had dared hope for. 
What impresses me is the objective wisdom and skill sustained throughout. 
—E. Birkett LoucHNaN. 


I don’t know how to thank you enough for the splendid work you have 
done, without in the least altering the purpose of the story. I am truly honored 
that you have revised my manuscript and that, by the written word, I have 
had contact with so sincere a man.—ALIcE BINGLE. 


We were thrilled after reading the manuscript. It would be hard to express 
my feeling of gratitude, when I realized it was the best Christmas present | 
had ever known.—F annie PIKE. 


I have only given your effort one reading, but it was enough to convince 
me that I went to the right man for coaching —Don MacRae. 


The manuscript came, and I read it with particular care. I admire the 
quality of your work, the nice style with which you used my thoughts and the 
things I believe-—Sarau POLLARD WaRE. 


I received the revised manuscript and wholly approve of everything you 
did. I shall always keep the memo you sent along, and treasure it as a guide- 
post for the future—B, ANTHONY WRIGHT. 

I can’t begin to tell you how pleased I am with your revision of my story. 
I even liked the change in title. Somewhow, I had a hunch you were the critic 
I needed.—ANN GOODALL. 


I have hundreds of similar letters of endorsement, all volun- 

tary and unsolicited. If you would like to have your book 

made salable, write today for my free descriptive folder entitled 
BOOK WRITING HELP. 





POST OFFICE BOX 638 
MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIF, 
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forty years later Hearst republished the way of getting a statutory copyright on an 
series without bothering to get permission edition that exists only in galley proof has 
from Holmes’ heirs. The Supreme Court of court sanction — it was upheld in 1928 in 
the United States cleared Hearst of the a case involving the Boston Post and the 
charge of wrongdoing since the work had Atlantic Monthly. 





passed into the public domain when first In all cases cited in this article no qes- 
published in the Atlantic. tion arose as to whether the complainant 

actually had created the disputed work. 
Copyright Each Instalment Suppose you believe someone has done you 


wrong. How could you go about proving 
This case has a lesson for you: If you that a pirated work is really yours? Some 
publish a work in a series of instalments authors mail a copy of the manuscript to : 
be sure that each part of the series is themselves, relying on the post office’s : 
brought under statutory copright. You can cancellation stamp to prove their author- i? 
copyright the instalments one by one as_ ship prior to the time of the disputed pub- 
they appear by making a fresh application lication. Sometimes this is ineffective be- 
each time to the Copyright Office at the cause the package could have been tam- 
Library of Congress. Or you can arrange ered with before being produced in court. 
to have all parts of the series statutory copy- One authority, Samuel Spring, suggests in 
righted by printing them simultaneously, Risks and Rights in Publishing that an 
even though in galley proof form and in author can bind a copy of his work and 
an edition of only a few copies. You can get two or three witnesses to sign their 
meet the statutory requirement of publi- names and the date on the first and last 
cation by selling a copy to someone. Later pages. Establishment of prior authorship is, 
you can release the serial instalments as a must in common-law copyright cases. 
you please. Though unusual, this second (Continued on page 78) 


# | ao 
MPS a new vista in subsidy publishing . 


Manufacturing a well edited and designed book with 
all copies fully bound belonging to YOU, the author. 








Promotion tailored for each individual book by a 
leading New York book advertising agency —with 
a variety of plans to choose from. 


& Selling for you on a commission basis, through our 
highly efficient sales service, with the lion’s share 


of the selling price going to YOU. 








We welcome the brilliant Jack Woodford as 
editorial consultant to our organization. 


thas: 


Inquiries and manuscripts invited. 


ARCHER HOUSE, INC. 














A Division of 
Morry M. Gropper Associates, Inc. ¢ 246 Fifth Avenue ¢ New York 1, N. Y. 
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“JUST IMAGINE ME TAKING 
A CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE IN WRITING? ®@ 


“After years of writing Mail Order Advertising, you’d 
think I’d be immune. But I have to admit the Magazine 
Institute has got something that sold me. Maybe it was the 
the fact that your president and instructors were all 
writers. Anyway, I’m glad I was convinced, It’s a really 
fine course.” 

That, in essence, is what a recent enrollee told us after 
he had signed for our training. He is just one of many 
who have found in the Magazine Institute something they 
did not know a correspondence course could offer. 

The Magazine Institute—a private school licensed by 
the State of New York—is really different. As a matter 
of fact, The Magazine Institute is completely owned, 
staffed, and operated by successful writers and editors— 
men and women who have all held staff positions on 
magazines or in publishing houses, or who have earned 
publication in the leading periodicals. 

Next to writing, these men and women enjoy teaching 
others to write. Their own success, their own constant 
contact with editors and publishers, is your best assurance 
of a practical, thorough, and up-to-date training. 


OUR STUDENTS SAY 
ee . . you might be interested in seeing my article 
. in Coronet magazine.” 
. .. before my fourth lesson I received $200 for 
my first story.” 

“. . . Signed a contract with DUELL, SLOAN, and 
PEARCE .. . advance royalty more than paying for your 
superior instruction.” 

“. . . Just had a book accepted for publication by 
THOMAS NELSON and SONS... your criticisms were 
helpful in working out the story.” 








Our Staff Includes 


ROBERT 
SMITH 


Novelist, lec- 
turer, news- 
paper colum- 
nist, part-time 
editor for lead- 
ing book pub- 
lisher, author 
of Writing Fic- 
tion; Modern 
Writing; One 
Winter in Boston; The Human Image; 
Baseball, a Historical Narrative; Hotel 
on the Lake; Heroes of Baseball; two 
juvenile novels; many short stories and 
radio scripts. 





ROBERT 
ARTHUR 


Author, editor 
and teacher; 
former writer- 
producer Mu- 
tual Broadcast- 
ing System; for 
mer editor De- 
tective Fiction, 
and other mag- 
azines for Faw- 
cett, Street and Smith, and Dell Pub- 
lishing Company; short stories for 
Argosy, Blue Book, Collier’s and many 
other magazines; member Mystery 
Writers of America. 





JACK 
WOODFORD 


Publisher, nov- 
elist, motion 
picture writer, 
author of more 
than 40 novels 
and 2000 short 
stories, author 
of Writer’s 
Cramp, Trial 
and Error, and 
other books on 
writing; former 
script writer M.G.M., Warner’s Uni- 
versal and Columbia; vice-president of 
Signature Press. 

And other successful writers and 
editors. 














“. . . Vogue took the article . . . whopping fat TEST YOUR LITERARY 


check in the mail today.” 
“|. . last criticism was fine. Helped me sell a 


novelette . . 
“. . . thought you might like to hear I’ve sold 


APTITUDE FREE! A quali- 
fying literary aptitude test, to- 
gether with free booklet listing 


another story ... adds up to $400 return on my successful graduates, will be sent 
MAGAZINE INSTITUTE course.” ee on request. 


“|. since I started this course I’ve sold 


erese. "MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ™"""" 





The MAGAZINE 
INSTITUTE @= on 





50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. ee ee Zone.... State 


Rockefeller Center 
(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) 





THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, inc. 
Dept. 84-K, 50 Rockefeller Piaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your free Literary Aptitude Test 
and other information about your training. 


Inquiries Confidential—No Salesman Will Call 
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By Pauline Bloom 


F EVER THERE was a magazine where the 

editorial staff looked as though it sprang 
to life from its illustrations, Seventeen is it. 
The young women who scurry around on 
their mysterious errands, or click briskly 
away at their typewriters, are young, at- 
tractive, smartly dressed, intelligent. And 
they have that Oh-what-a-beautiful-morn- 
ing look about them. Enid A. Haupt is 
the Editor here and Bryna Ivens is Fiction 
Editor. 

Mrs. Haupt feels that the teenagers of 
today are mature young people. Don’t make 
the mistake of addressing yourself to the 
teen stereotype who is full only of coke, 
platters, and jive talk. Seventeen has the 
highest standards not only in writing but in 
young adult behavior. 

Beauty, fashions, food, entertainment are 
staff written departments. It’s All Yours 
uses contributions from readers. But if you 
can think of another subject which would 
appeal to this audience, by all means query 
Constance Bartel, the Executive Editor. 

Good examples of the kind of articles 
that are liked here are in the March issue. 
“In the Spring You Sing of Faith” has 
three hymns, Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish. “Problems in Young Living, Why 
Is My Father So Strict?” “Now You Can 
Be A Nurse In Two Years,” “How to 
Spend Your Easter Vacation,” “From A 
Boy’s Point of View,” are the type of articles 
free lancers can provide. 

The first requirement is lucidity. The 
idea or theme should be not only stated, 
but sustained and strengthened. The ms. 
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should have structure and balance—a be- 
ginning, middle and end. The material 
should be tightly integrated and the writ- 
ing clear and precise. Complicated ideas 
and sentences are not wanted here. 


The fiction should deal with a subject of 
interest to the high school or college girl, 
which will have recognition value for her. 
But there must be no writing down. Many 
of the stories which appear in Seventeen 
can compare favorably not only with other 
slick magazines, but with literary period- 
icals, too. 

Bryna Ivens, Fiction Editor, does not 
want the trivial girl meets boy story. Here 
are a few examples of the kind of fiction 
Miss Ivens likes. In the February issue 
“Stolen March”, by Constance Pultz, tells 
about a girl who is secretly married and 
doesn’t quite know how to tell her mother 
about it. Constance Pultz is one of my 
students, who has sold quite a number of 
stories to Seventeen, and who a few weeks 
ago made a sale to the Saturday Evening 
Post. Who said there is no chance for the 
unknown writer? 


In the March issue, “The Tea Party”, 
by Sanora Babb, is about a girl who was 
jilted and who therefore was afraid to face 
the world. The May issue will have “The 
Loveliest House In Churchill,” a story of 
suspense and murder, but it involves two 
college girls, and this is what makes it a 
Seventeen story. 

Here is one of the encouraging trends 
on fiction. 
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} BEFORE CHOOSING A PUBLISHER 
FOR YOUR BOOK.. 


learn about the two major advantages you get from 
Vantage Press—and for which you pay no more! 


ADVANTAGE No. 1 ax experienced, aggres- 
sive sales staff. Proof: This staff, in 1955, sold books 
worth over $500,000 at original retail price. If you want 
your book to sell, don’t overlook this important reason to 
choose Vantage Press. 


ADVANTAGE No. 2 4 skilijul editorial board 


able to recognize potential best-seller material. Proof: 
One Vantage title, Jehovah’s Witnesses, sold almost 
100,000 copies in 1955, thereby breaking into official 
best-seller lists in all major cities, including ten weeks 
on the top-rated New York Times list. 

























Vantage offers you one of the most successful 
cooperative publishing plans available today 


Cooperative publishing, as conducted today. (3) You are guaranteed a roy- 
by Vantage Press, could be the key to alty of 40% on every book—not the 
your literary success just as it has been 
for other Vantage authors. Our pub- 
lishing plan has several major advan- 
tages, among them: 


5% or 10% commercial publishers give 
you. (4), You have a chance to bring 
your work to the attention of the critics, 
the trade, the public, movie studios and 


(1) You are assured of a specific f 
time of publication—no three- or four- "eprint houses. (5) You are guaranteed 


year wait to see your work in the mar- ational adver tising on your book. (6) 
ket. (2) You are assured of a beautiful And for all this, you pay no more than 
book, comparable to the finest issued you would pay elsewhere for less service. 


SEND FOR Vantage Press, Inc., 120 West 31 Street, New York 1, N.Y. AA 
FREE BOOKLET 


In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 28 
In Washington: 1010 Vermont ‘Ave, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


1 
’ 
’ 
' 
H 
Learn how we can publish and I am interested in learning more about your co- 1 
market your book. Send today for : 
our helpful, 24-page illustrated bro- ; 
chure packed with sound ideas for : 


! 
| 
1 
i 
' 
' 
; spuegee —— program. Please send me your 
1 
1 
i 
° ° ° 4 
every writer. It is titled To the 1 
1 
' 
' 
t 
| 
1 
1 
' 
' 
L 


free, 2 brochure, To the Author in Search 
of a b isher. 


Author in Search of a Publisher, 
and is free for the asking. Simply 
write for Booklet AA, or mail the 
coupon to VANTAGE PRESS, 
INC., 120 West 31 Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
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Seventeen has only been using one story 
per issue for quite some time, but readers 
demanded more and now two stories will 
be used each month. 

Pay has been upped 
Seventeen, 488 Madison 
York, N. Y. 


Address, 
New 


here. 
Avenue, 


This Week, 420 Lexington Avenue, Wil- 
liam Nichols, publisher and editor in chief. 
Stewart Beach, Executive Editor, C. B. 
Roberts, Article Editor, Mrs. Manon 
Tingue, Fiction Editor. 

This Sunday magazine section which is 
distributed with the New York Herald 
Tribune, and 34 other newspapers through- 
out the country, has a circulation of eleven 
million. Therefore both articles and stories 
are chosen for their wide appeal to all kinds 
of people. 

In the way there are staff 
written departments on medicine, food, 
fashion, movies, and TV. You would do 
well to stay away from these subjects. Be- 
cause this magazine is distributed with a 
Sunday newspaper which has wide cover- 
age of the news, accompanied by editorials 
and essays by experts in the various news 
fields, This Week prefers not to duplicate 
such materials in the magazine. Of course, 
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“I’m Going To Sue The Author of ‘How To Relax’.” 


an on-the-spot story or an exclusive, im- 
portant by-line on a really important event 
or subject would be an exceptional situ- 
ation. 

As to what This Week does want, the best 
yardstick for measuring the value of your 
article idea is this: Does it have universal 
appeal? Would a great many people be 
interested in reading about it? A successful 
recent article was “Do Women Make Good 
Bosses?” by Lester and Irene David. Every- 
body has a boss or is the wife of somebody 
who has a boss or is a boss. 

Personality stories about people in the 
news are seldom used but there was a recent 
article called “Will We Have A Second 
Rate Vice President?” giving the opinion of 
the Chairmen of both the Democratic and 
Republican parties. 

This Week uses quizzes which can be 
worked on by the whole family. For in- 
stance “Small College or Big College, 
Which Is Better For You?” Of course, only 
one member of the family is actually in- 
volved, but the questions are so planned 
that everyone can chime in with the an- 
swers, and this means universality of in- 
terest. 

Serials or novelettes or very long stories 
are not used here. The greatest fictional 
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need is for short-shorts of 1,200 to 2,000 
words. The longer stories should not be 
more than 3,500 words. The basic mini- 
mum rate for both is $850. All stories 
should appeal to both men and women. 

The April first issue has a short-short by 
George Morrill, “Dreamer In Steel,” about 
a young inventor and his struggle to find 
himself. In the April 8 issue there is a 
story by Frances and Richard Lockridge, 
“Too Early For Murder’, a mystery and 
“The Enchanted Dinner,” by Betty Kjel- 
gaard, a story about a young married 
couple. 


The American Weekly, 63 Vesey Street, 
is another magazine section distributed with 
many Sunday newspapers all over the 
the country. Ernest Heyn is Editor, Charles 
Renshaw, Jr., Assistant Story Editor. 

Right now American Weekly would like 
articles dealing with newsworthy behind- 
the-headline stories in which national fig- 
ures either play a part or express a view- 
point on some national issue. “For us,” Mr. 
Renshaw said, “that is a bit of a departure, 
because heretofore being part of a news- 
paper package, we have stayed away from 
material covered in other parts of the paper. 
But for the present we do want some pieces 
with a news tie-in. The basic reason is to 
give the magazine even more immediacy 
and topicality than it had before, to inte- 
grate and enlarge upon the material that is 
in the main news section of the paper.” 

However, American Weekly is not in any 
sense changing the formula used in the 
past, just adding one new ingredient. Mr. 
Renshaw would like to get something from 
time to time which is at least comparable 
to Dulles’ “Brink of War” article in Life, 
and Ridgeway’s series in the Saturday 
Evening Post in attention getting value. 

It is against policy here to release ma- 
terial before the date of publication. But 
here are a few recent examples of the kind 
of articles that are liked by American 
Weekly: “She Writes Best Sellers for Un- 
cle Sam,” by Frances Leighton, (Washing- 
ton editor of American Weekly), about a 
little known but important Washington 
personality, Mrs. Marion Fuegre, who 
writes booklets that are distributed by the 
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government. “Art Carney, That Man Up- 
stairs,” by Joe McCarthy, an entertain- 
ment personality profile. ‘Love Against 
Odds, Soraya and The Shah,” by Geoffrey 
Bocca. “They Knew Jesus,” by Manuel 
Komroff. “The Girl Who Led Three Lives,” 
by Irmis Johnson, about a woman in 
Georgia, whose personality was split in 
three parts and how she was cured through 
psychiatric therapy. 

There is a weekly true crime feature. 
Currently there is a series by Erle Stanley 
Gardner, the master himself. When this 
series is concluded there will be other true 
crime stories by other writers. 

Food, fashions, home decorations, etc., 
are service departments conducted by staff 
members. 

Picture stories are used, either part page 
or single page treatments. The idea should 
be the kind that can be told in six or eight 
photographs. 

In spite of the fact that no fiction is 
used here, Mr. Renshaw is called Assistant 
Story Editor, and throughout our talk, like 
other editors, he constantly referred to 
stories. This is significant. Articles for this 
and other markets must have strong narra- 
tive values to be successful today. Even 
if you’re an article writer, look to your 
fiction techniques. 

Rates are good—$250—$300 for single 
page stories of about 900 words, and $350 
and up for a double page spread of 1,500 
to 2,000 words. Space is limited, and stories 
have to be sharply angled and condensed. 

Mr. Renshaw recommends that you first 
send in a 200- to 300-word capsule out- 
line, on which the editors will give you 
either an assignment, or encouragement to 
go ahead on speculation, or a prompt re- 
jection. 


Alford Baby Group, 424 Madison Ave., 
puts out three monthly magazines, Today's 
Baby, Modern Baby, and Baby Time, all 
at 25c, and all containing the same ma- 
terial. The editor is Lee Robba. 

They use articles of 500 to 750 words on 
subjects which would be of interest to ex- 
pectant mothers, and mothers of young 
children up to about three years of age. 
Fact or humorous articles are liked here. 
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WE DO DISCRIMINATE! 


It is frequently said that we are 
selective about the authors we 
contract with and the books we 
publish. The four titles shown here 
are cases in point. 


We are proud to plead guilty to 
this charge of selectivity. And we 
happily announce that we shall 
continue our policy of publishing 
with discrimination! 


Our philosophy here at Comet 
Press Books is simple. We believe 
that publication should be deter- 
mined by the merit of a manuscript, not by financial means 
alone. We regard publication as a two-fold responsibility — 
to produce a book with quality of workmanship and to 
promote it with intensive publicity. 





Accordingly, we “sift” all manuscripts that come to our 
house. We read without obligation and we report on publi- 
cation possibilities with candor — but we accept only such 
titles as warrant publication. And we maintain that a book 
published is a book worth promoting. 


We offer no magic formula for publication success. We do 
offer a well-integrated publication program, and we issue all 
our books under the theory that quality of workmanship is 
what holds a book together, both literally and figuratively. 
In that connection, we offer our authors the facilities of our 
own plant, where the finest in printing and binding can be 
passed on to the author at the lowest in cost. 


The Comet story is yours for the asking. May we send you 
our complimentary brochure? 


eS eeaticeeentientiioedtitenticed [illieeeedliianenstiinemeetiiceeiel 


| MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 











A COMET news flash — 
to all bookstores and libraries: 


Be on the lookout for Issue No. !0 
of our monthly newsletter! 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 


11 WEST 42nd STREET, DEPT. WD 46 
NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 


| Comet Press Books, Dept. WD 46 
| 11 West 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


[] Please send me your FREE illustrated | 
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booklet PUBLISHING YOUR BOOK. |! 
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| FREE report. ! 
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The April issue has a piece by Dr. W. 
Schweisheimer, “Will It Be Twins?”, and 
one by Dorothy Marshall, “Baby and His 
Sleep Habits.” Payment is at lc a word. 


American Girl, 155 East 44th Street, is 
published by Girl Scouts of the United 
States of America. Miss Esther R. Bien is 
Editor and Publisher, Miss Laura Vitray is 
Article Editor, and Mrs. Marjorie Vetter 
is fiction editor. It is read by half a million 
girls between the ages of 11 and 17. 

Stories are about 3,000 words long, and 
deal with problems of interest to girls in 
junior high school and high school. Short 
stories of about 1,000 words are sometimes 
used. Articles range from 1,800 to 2,000 
words, and may deal with any one of the 
many subjects that appeal to the modern 
teen-age youngsters. Each issue also carries 
an instalment of a six-part serial story. 

Departments like cooking, good groom- 
ing, and fashions are staff written. In addi- 
tion to these, most issues carry two articles, 
two stories, and one part of the serial. 

The readers here like to read about prob- 
lems in school and at home, relationships 
with their parents, sisters, and brothers and 
friends, adventure, mystery, character build- 
ing, first love, etc. 

If your first instinct is to do a story 
about a girl who faces her first prom and 
lacks either the right boy friend or the 
right dress, remember this is the first in- 
stinct of too many other writers who try 
American Girl. The girl who has just moved 
into a new neighborhood, and has a hard 
time making new friends is a familiar prob- 
lem here, too. Also, see what subjects were 
covered in the last half year or so, and stay 
away from them. 

The April issue has a short-short story, 
“Guess Who?” by Jeanne Carpenter, “Star 
for Daisy” by Margaret Cormuelle, and the 
fourth instalment of a serial. There is a 
personality piece “Ballerina Under The Big 
Top,” about a bareback dancer by G. Miller, 
“Careers In Nursing,” by Mary S. Bernstein, 
and two shorter how-to-do-it articles on 
jewelry from beautiful wood, and raising 
plants from fruit seeds. 

Payment is on acceptance, at rates com- 
parable to other magazines of this kind. 
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Town @& Country (Hearst), 572 Madi- 
son Avenue. Henry B. Sell, Editor; Mar- 
garet Hurley, Managing Editor. 

Fashions, cookery and travel are staff 
written, unless the editors can get someone 
like Dione Lucas for food or a comparable 
figure in the fashion or travel world. There 
are profiles of people in the news, known 
as the Happy Birthday series. 

Other subjects suitable for Town @ 
Country are available to free-lance writers. 
There is a space problem here, but every- 
thing that comes in gets a careful reading. 
Keep your manuscript short—not more than 
2,900 words. Good examples of the kind of 
articles that receive a welcome here are 
“Derby Time In Kentucky” by Rena Niles 
in the May issue, or “Charleston Cookery” 
by Elizabeth Moultrie. 


It’s an open secret that love pulps have 
not been doing very well, but the rumor 
that Popular Publications (205 East 42nd 
Street), are dropping their love books is not 
quite accurate. I had a long talk with Henry 
Steeger, the publisher, and the picture 
which emerged is something like this: 

For the present Peggy Graves has been 
moved over to Argosy. In the last six 
months Argosy has sold more copies than 
ever before in its history. Mr. Steeger feels 
that people are going back to reading. 

What about the Popular love books? 
They have not been cropped. Rather, they 
have been temporarily withdrawn, until a 
new love story policy can be evolved. The 
new magazines will be bigger and better. 
There will be more pages, the paper will be 
smoother, the illustrations more impressive. 
There is some indication, too, that the 
stories themselves will bear a closer resem- 
blance to life. 

But don’t start sending in manuscripts. 
The editorial policy has not yet been settled, 
and no date has been set for the new love 
books. 


Independent Woman is published by the 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs. It is now in the process of 
moving its offices from 1790 Broadway, 
(Continued on page 76) 
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Here is One Publisher Who 





Guarantees National Advertising 


or Every Book 


Before you submit your manuscript to a 
publisher find out if he guarantees and 
specifies National Advertising for your 
book . . . as Pageant Press does! 

Our advertisements in book review sec- 
tions such as The New York Times, New 
York Herald Tribune and Saturday Review 
go into millions of homes and result in 
bringing your book to the attention of 
a wide public. In addition, for books of 
particular interest to certain groups, we 
advertise in specialized publications such 
as Presbyterian Life, Navy Times, Chris- 





It pays off in ROYALTIES 


If you have a good selling book our 40% 
royalty will mean a great deal to you. Nine of 
our authors have already earned $18,750: 
$4,500 to John Lavin for A HALO FOR GOMEZ. 
(Book out only nine months!) 

$1300 to Margaret Lynch Capone for SO YOU'VE 
JOINED A CLUB. 

$2100 to Sidney Silodor for SILODOR SAYS. 
$750 to Lans Leneve for sale of reprint rights 
to HELLO, SPORTSMEN. 

$1900 to Bob McKnight for STRAIGHT, PLACE 
AND SHOWDOWN. 


$2600 to Jay Little for MAYBE—TCMORROW. 
$2200 to Dr. Rolf Alexander for CREATIVE 
REALISM. 

1000 books sold before publication of WISE 
OR OTHERWISE by Dr. Maurice Sachnoff ($1000 
royalty). 

2000 books sold before publication of FEAR 
NOT MY SON by Jack Piner ($2400 royalty). 


* * FLASH * * 
$1600 CONTEST 
FOR BEST BOOKS 


Ten cash prizes. We are looking 
for new talent and possible best 


tian Herald, Sports Digest, Bridge Bulletin, 
Profitable Hobbies and many others. 


Send Us Your Manuscript. Our Editors will read it 
carefully and report within one week regarding 
possibilities and cost. No obligation. 


Other Pageant Press advantages: 
Lower Subsidies . . . Our subsidies average from 
25 to 30% lower than firms which do not offer 
advertising. 

Higher Royalties . . . 
publishers. . . . 


Early Publication . . . Our books are usually pub- 
lished in one-third the time other firms require. 


. We keep your book alive for 


Over 300% higher than royalty 


Longer Sales Life . . 


: i les. 

at least two years, unlike other publishers who sellers. Send for simple — wo 
arbitrarily reserve the right to suspend a book on entry fee. Send your manuscript 
60 to 90 days’ noticel to: 


Seth Richards, Publisher 











FREE BIG BOOK Fully explains Pageant Press’ successful 
plan that has helped over 500 authors to win recognition. 
Tells why books are rejected . . . which books to publish... 


how to type manuscripts . .. how to proofread ... how to 
protect your royalties and subsidiary rights . . . and 1001 
other suggestions to beginners and professionals. Absolutely 


FREE. Write Today. 


PAGEANT PRESS INC. 


130 West 42nd Street Dept. W-4 New York 36, N.Y 
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1. A STAR AQUABELLE IN YOUR 
SECTION. The various stunts that make 
her the “Queen of the Waves.” The most 
difficult tricks she finds to perform; her 
constant sessions of practice. How she has 
been featured in innumerable water shows. 
Her most exciting moments. 

2. HOBO BALLADS. Interview a 
local collector of ballads. The songs oldest 
in origin; those most common today. Are 
any veteran railroad workers of your coun- 
ty familiar with quite a few ballads of this 
nature? Is hoboing fast declining? 

3. RECREATION AT THE STATE 
REFORMATORY FOR WOMEN. Re- 
markable athletic ability displayed by some 
of the inmates; sports enjoying the greatest 
popularity. Sportsmanship among the play- 
ers! Slant: Recreation as a means of ex- 
erting good influence upon the prisoners. 

4, BROKEN DISHES IN LOCAL 
CAFES. Just how many dishes meet their 
Waterloo in your city in a week? Who 
breaks the largest number of them, the em- 
ployees or the customers? The annual cost 
in dish wreckage; the days of the most dish 
washing. 

5. EARLY BALLOONISTS WHO 
STARTLED THE RESIDENTS OF 
YOUR COUNTY. Anniversary angle: 
The first public balloon ascension was made 
in France on this day in 1783. Slant: 
How the French revolutionists first used 
balloons in warfare in 1794, and how 
Napoleon incorporated a balloon corps into 
the French army. The largest balloons 
ever constructed; balloon racing and re- 
cords. 
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By Frank A. Dickson 


6. TWELFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
“D-DAY” IN WORLD WAR TWO. Mo- 
mentous invasions in other wars and the 
results. Faulty judgments. Military leaders 
who met death in the operations. 

@. KEEPING RECORDS AT THE 
LOCAL FIRE DEPARTMENT. What 
statistics show—-streets that have the most 
fires, months that lead in the number of 
conflagrations, number of persons who have 
lost their lives in blazes within the past 
score of years, and frequency of false 
alarms. Slant: The large amount of plan- 
ning behind the fast teamwork shown by 
the firemen at every fire, large or small. 

8. A VISIT TO A MIRROR FAC- 
TORY. Latest “wrinkles” in the mirror 
industry. The largest mirrors manufactured, 
as well as the most unusual. Convex and 
concave mirrors at carnivals that give a 
person a grotesque appearance. 

9. SONGWRITERS WHO REALIZED 
SMALL FINANCIAL PROFIT OUT OF 
FAMOUS TUNES. An example was John 
Howard Payne, whose birth occurred on 
June 9, 1791, and who received very little 
money from “Home, Sweet Home.” At one 
time he was cast into prison because of 
debt. The original manuscript of “Home, 
Sweet Home” is in the ownership of the 
Eastman School of Music in Rochester, 
New York. 

10. MINISTERS OF YOUR COUN- 
TY WHO ARE ARDENT HORSEBACK 
RIDERS. Slant: How they are following 
the tradition of pioneer clergymen—so- 
called “circuit riders.” Longest trips by 
horse. Have any of the ministers taught 
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their horses certain “tricks”? 

11. THE DEAN OF MOVIE PRO- 
JECTIONISTS IN YOUR CITY. How 
many pictures does he estimate he has wit- 
nessed? The best ones, in his opinion. His 
favorite actors and actresses. 

12. THE EYESIGHT OF BASE- 
BALL UMPIRES IN YOUR SECTION. 
Slant: How they take good care of their 
eyes, in contrast to the old, old cry of some 
fans that they are as “blind as a bat.” The 
umpires’ side of the story; their pet peeves, 
Bombardments by pop bottles. The most 
thrilling games that they have umpired. 

18. ACTIVITIES OF THE LOCAL 
POLICE AUXILIARY. The president 
and other current officers of the organiza- 
tion. A typical meeting. The most success- 
ful projects within the past few years. 

14. FLAG DAY. The first official ob- 
servance of this day in 1893 in the city of 
Philadelphia, while the state of New York 
took up the custom four years later. High- 
lights of June 14, 1777, when the American 
flag was adopted by the Continental Con- 
gress. 











$4,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES WON 
BY OUR STUDENTS IN THE LAST YEAR 


$30,000 Home from Hotpoint 
$25,000 from Dial Soap 
$20,000 from Sealy 

$10,000 from G-E 

$ 5,000 from Simoniz 

Ireland Trip from Tailortown 
Japan Vacation from Rexall 
31 Dodge Cars 

28 Color TV Sets 


You too can learn the secrets of winning in 
statement, last line, slogan and naming contests. 
Write NOW for your FREE copy of-the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 
LETIN"—bringing you winning help for the big 
contests now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








FREE The ualualle lrechwre 


HOW TO MAKE THAT IMPORTANT FIRST SALE 


will be sent upon request, and without obligation, to all readers of the Writer's Digest. 


If you’re tired of failure, send for this brochure and my FREE pamphlet which 
gives details of how I work with writers. If I take you in my limited circle of 
writers, you’ll become a selling writer or my work with you won’t cost you a penny! 





DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION 
A Training Program 


Every writer must use and develop his imagination. Literary imagination can be developed in the normal 
mind, just as a limb may be developed by exercise. A few short weeks of honest, daily work as outlined in 





Developing a Literary Imagination, will spur your i 


will become salable. 





ination and enthusi You will discover untapped 
sources for story material. Your writing will be vivid and alive, and—most important to you—your manuscripts 


**The finest piece of writing instruction I’ve seen in years,”’ says the author of a dozen published books. 


“Exceptionally stimulating and helpful . . . Wish I had it years ago,’’ says another of the many hundreds 
of satisfied users of this psychologically sound and tested training method. 
To make this training program accessible to all writers, I have set the price at $1.00 a copy. 

















MALIBU GEORGE KELTON CALIFORNIA 




































SELL IN THREE MONTHS--- 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm Teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
**Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing'’ 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
‘*Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


1726 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 





PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Books, Novels, Stories (No Plays) 
Prompt, Reliable Service—Minor Corrections 
ne carbon, extra first and last pages free. 
55c per 1,000 words. Minimum charge, $1. 
Please Add Postage. 


EUGENIA H. BROOK 
1241 Boulder Crest Dr., S. E. Atlanta,Georgia 











MUSIC SERVICE 


Song Poems set to music. FREE EXAMINATION. 
Send Poems today. No obligation. Songs revised, 
arranged, music printed. Copyrights obtained. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 


Five Star Music Masters 
457 Beacon Bidg. Boston, Mass. 


SEND YOUR BEST STORY 


fiction or non-fiction for a straight answer to the only 


question that matters—have you got what it takes? 


THIS IS A FREE OFFER! 


I'll tell you the truth—at no charge for first Ms. 


NORMAN ROBERT FORD 
Editor, teacher and published book author 
Enclose return postage, please 
Box 173, Burlington, Vermont 











WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
publication, let’s you in how to win! Each issue 
lists scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges 
and experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 
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15. THE FIRST AMBITIONS OF 
MAYORS IN YOUR SECTION. Persons 
they consider to have been their biggest 
“helping hands”; the turning points in 
their lives; lucky breaks. What about ulti- 
mate ambitions? 

16. THE WIVES OF PROFESSION- 
AL WRESTLERS APPEARING IN 
YOUR STATE. Are they athletically in- 
clined? Favorite foods of the husbands. 
Do Mr. and Mrs. have the same hobbies? 
Can the wives stand to watch their mates 
take mat punishment? 


17. FATHER’S DAY. The fathers of 
the members of the local city council. The 
dads leading the most active lives; mottoes 
and “success secrets” offered by the pops. 
The youngest and the oldest of the fathers. 


18. INCUBATOR STORIES. Experi- 
ences in local hospitals. Details about in- 
cubators; miracles wrought by incubators. 


19. CEMETERY FLOWERS. Ply the 
sexton with questions, including whether 
there are many thefts of flowers. Any in- 
stances of stolen vases? ‘The extent of 
flowers growing in cemetery lots. 


20. THE FEMININE SEX IN THE 
INSURANCE BUSINESS. Slant: The in- 
creasing number of women who are be- 
coming insurance agents because of their 
well-suited abilities. Women who serve in- 
surance companies in clerical and super- 
visory capacities. Common and uncommon 
experiences. 

21. SUMMER BEGINS. Recent im- 
provements in the state parks of your state; 
the picnicking and camping facilities; rec- 
ord catches of fish. The heavy weekend 
use of the parks; attendance peaks during 
the summer. Slant: The growing recogni- 
tion of the tourist trade as an important 
industry. 

22. HIGHWAY SIGNS. The wide 
variety of signs used by the state highway 
department; meanings of the designs; mak- 
ing of the signs. Colors that are most effec- 
tive. Much destruction of signs? 


23. SCARECROWS. Farmers of your 
county who still put faith in these figures 
designed to frighten away birds, particu- 
larly crows, from crops. Other methods 
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used in attempts to ward off feathery in- 
vaders. 

24. A VETERAN HOUSE PHYSI- 
CIAN OF A HOTEL IN YOUR SEC- 
TION. The most common illnesses; emer- 
gency operations; contacting relatives of 
patients. Frequency of calls for the phy- 
sician’s services. 


25. A SILHOUETTE ARTIST WHO 
DOES A THRIVING BUSINESS AT A 
RESORT CENTER OF YOUR STATE. 
Does the young crowd give him, or her, 
the most patronage? Celebrities of whom 
he has made silhouettes. The artist’s quick- 
ness with the scissors. 


26. A NOVELIST OF YOUR STATE 
WHO SPECIALIZES IN WHODUNITS. 
Is he a former police reporter? The knack 
of maintaining suspense throughout the 
story; plotting a whodunit. Has he based 
any of his novels upon actual crimes? His 
favorite authors. 


27. AN INTERVIEW WITHA SAFE 
OPENER OF YOUR CITY—A LEGAL 
ONE, OF COURSE. Slant: How the sub- 
ject is a lifesaver practically every day for 
somebody who discovers it impossible to 
open the safe. The safe opener’s amazing 
ability in cracking safes. Points about safes. 


28. FAVORITE COMIC STRIP 
CHARACTERS OF LEADING MER- 
CHANTS OF YOUR CITY. Cartoon 
characters who remind the business leaders 
of persons they have known. Merchants 
who prefer slapstick comedy. 


29. AN ICE CREAM FACTORY. 
The large freezers and the hardening room; 
the daily output. Flavors that hold the 
greatest popularity. Slant: How state and 
federal pure food laws control the ingre- 
dients and process of manufacture of this 
national dessert. 


30. LEAP YEAR A MATRIMONIAL 
SUCCESS IN YOUR COUNTY? Did 
Dan Cupid score more than usual this June, 
the traditional Month of Brides? What 
figures in the office of the probate judge 
reveal regarding the number of June mar- 
riages in comparison with other months in 
the year. Humor in connection with issu- 
ance of marriage licenses. 








Sales To... 


ESQUIRE, ESCAPADE, MACFAD- 
DEN, WOODFORD PRESS, PAN 
PRESS, REDBOOK, BOUREGY 
AND CURL—and many other mark- 
ets. That’s what I have done for my 
clients. Television sales, motion pic- 
ture options. If you have a manu- 
script aimed for book publishers, 
magazines, TV, radio, motion pic- 
tures or any other market, write me 
at once. INQUIRE FIRST. Let’s see 
if we can sell your material imme- 
diately. Special attention to TV and 
motion picture material, due to the 
heavy demand. Let me hear from 
you today. 


BETH KRAMER 


P.O. Box 308 
Laguna Beach, Calif. 





YOU LIKE TO WRITE 


and I like to type... 
Let’s work together! 


HELEN BAKER 
50 Fairmount Avenue Hampstead, Maryland 








YOUR SCRIPT REVISED 


3 1 50 Line by line—including editing, re- 
writing and marginal comments di- 
rectly on script. Detailed criticism and 
Per 73:000 Words analysis of your plot, characters, dia- 
a Postage logue, writing style, etc., included. 
WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 
P. O. Box 436-D St. Louis 3, Mo. 








POEMS 


Urgently Needed To Set To Music! Write 
clever poems, catchy rhymes. Achieve FAME, 
MONEY in popular music field! Send sample 
poems. FREE evaluation. 


TIN PAN ALLEY 
1650 Broadway (Dept. A) New York 19, N. Y. 











2000 ARTICLES tou CAN WRITE AND SELL 


Now, the “must’ for every writer. The author, 
Frank Remy has — thousands of articles based on 
ideas in this book » and has helped others to sell homens 
more. As the article market is the fastest-growing one for 
free-lance writers today, order your copy now of this 
handsome 70,000-word book and start writing to sell! 


$2.00 d. 
postpaid: BERENNIAL PRESS 
Dept. WD, 292 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Writer’s 


Market 


General Magazines 


Better Homes and Gardens, 1716 Locust St., 
Des Moines, Iowa. Issued monthly; 25c per copy; 
$3.00 per year. Hugh Curtis, Editor, writes: “We 
welcome free-lance reports and articles on the 
general subjects of new home building, remodel- 
ing, gadgets and short cuts in home repair, 
kitchen building and remodeling, home furnish- 
ing projects in actual homes, garden plot plans, 
experiences, garden handicraft. In addition to 
this how-to material accompanied by sketches 
and preliminary photographs (we prefer to 
assign our own final photography), there is the 
broad field of special features which also gives 
advice in how-to on travel, religion, medicine, 
child care and training, human relations. We 
often favor putting such special features into the 
reported experiences of famous names from tele- 
vision and the films, or in public life. Rates are 
very good, and reports are made within three 
weeks.” 


The Fisherman, Box 70, Oxford, Ohio. Issued 
monthly; 35c per copy; $4.00 per year. Arthur 
P. Hutt, edits this magazine for those readers 
who pursue sport-fishing as a hobby. Articles 
submitted here should concern sport-fishing and 
related subjects, such as conservation, boating, 
and the wildlife an angler encounters along the 
stream or lake. Articles should be factual, yet 
entertaining. Average length is around 1,800 
words. Photographs submitted with a manuscript 
are welcomed, and the preferred size is 8x10, al- 
though 5x7 is acceptable. Payment is usually 4c 
a word, unless the article demands heavy editing, 
and about $5.00 for each accepted photograph. 
Reports are made within ten days. 


Flower Grower, The Home Garden Magazine, 
2049 Grand Central Terminal, New York 17, 
N. Y. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; $3.50 per 
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At Press Time 





Who’s Buying What 


from Free-Lance Writers 


year. John R. Whiting, Editor. The preferred 
article is one that is written by an experienced 
gardener—specifically of a how-to nature—on a 
subject that a beginning gardener as well as a 
more experienced gardener would be interested 
in. Seasonal items should be submitted at least 
three to six months before the time such subjects 
would be of interest to readers. Articles should 
be no longer than 1,500 words. Column length 
or small box fillers on “different” house plants, 
uncommon flowers, unusual experiences, etc., are 
used. Likes 8x10 pix, although slightly smaller is 
acceptable; and these may be submitted as illus- 
trations for an article, or with caption material 
only. Payment for photographs is from $5 to $15 
each. Payment for articles is from $75 to $100; 
and from $10 to $15 for fillers—although pay- 
ment is sometimes a bit more in both cases, All 
payment is made on acceptance of the material; 
and reports are within two or three weeks. 


Dance Magazine, 231 West 58th St., New York 
19, N. Y. Issued monthly; 50c per copy; $5.00 
per year. Lydia Joel, Editor, writes that all pro- 
spective contributors should first discuss the ma- 
terial with her before submitting. All aspects of 
dance—history, human interest, personality, fea- 
tures, etc., that will interest dancers, dance stu- 
dents, teachers, and anyone who enjoys any kind 
of dancing—can be made into an article. Uses 
photographs, preferably 8x10, as illustrations, or 
alone with captions, Payment is usually $5 per 
picture, with $10 for a full page. Articles bring 
from $20 to $35 each. All payment is made on 
publication, and reports are fairly soon. 


The Iowan, Box 446, Shenandoah, Iowa. Issued 
bi-monthly; 50c per copy; $2.75 per year. David 
Archie, Editor, writes: “This is a general mag- 
azine interested in all types of articles and fea- 
tures that are about Iowa or Iowans. These 
should have good illustrations or the possibility 
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of same. Lengths run from about 1,200 to 2,500 
words, but usually average 1,800, with payment 
at 2c a word. We are also looking for good Iowa 
picture features. These may be any size, but neg- 
atives should be available if the picture is less 
than 8x10. Payment for pictures varies, but is 
usually $3 and up, for each one accepted. Pay- 
ment is made on acceptance of material. 


Modern Screen, 261 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N.Y. Issued monthly; 20c per copy; $2.00 per 
year. Charles D. Saxon, Editor. This is a fan 
magazine, using feature stories from 1,000 to 
2,500 words; featurettes from 250 to 500 words; 
and fillers—all keyed to “what stars are really 
like.” Payment varies, and is made on acceptance. 


Popular Science Monthly, 353 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N.Y. Issued monthly; 35c per 
copy; $3.40 per year. Volta Torrey, Editor, plans 
this magazine for adult men. News items and 
feature articles on developments in applied 
science and mechanics are wanted. These may be 
from 50 words and a single photo, to 1,500 
words and a dozen photos or sketches. Also uses 
how-to-do-it articles, from shorts to full-length 
feature, on home maintenance, car repair, home 
workshop projects. Uses news and how-to shorts 
as filler material. Payments, which are very good, 
vary with the quality of the material and the 
space given to it, and are made on acceptance. 
Reports are very prompt. 


Speed and Spray Magazine, 1126 Santa Bar- 
bara St., Santa Barbara, Calif. Issued monthly; 
35c per copy; $3.50 per year. Cecil Loomis, Edi- 
tor, writes: “We do not want fiction. Material 
used here must apply to power boats only—small 
outboards through small cruisers. We need ma- 
terial covering intersectional and national cham- 
pionships in water skiing; power boat racing 
(inboards, outboards, racing and stock). Tech- 
nical articles must have close-up photos of special 
installations, plus action photos. Articles about 
pleasure boating, cruises, outfitting, log cruises, 
special equipment and installations, will be given 
careful attention. How-to-do-it and do-it-yourself 
material is wanted, as well as care and main- 
tenance instructions, use and handling, how to 
derive the most pleasure, practice use and effi- 
ciency from your boat. Length may be between 
500 and 2,000 words, and all articles must be 
illustrated with 8x10 black and white photos 
or drawings. Payment is 2c per word, and $3 
to $4 each for accepted photographs. Reports 
are made within three weeks. 


True Experience, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y. Toby Smith, Editor, writes us that this 
magazine is very much interested in receiving 
short stories of about 3,000 words. Rates vary, 
but approach $175. 








unique opportunity 


FOR EARNEST 
WRITERS ONLY! 


oe ERICK BERRY, noted writer of over 
fifty books, countless short stories and 
special articles; currently editor of Wins- 
ton’s Land of the Free series, and Scrib- 
ner’s Strength of the Union series, will 
give expert analysis and constructive ad- 
vice on both juvenile and adult scripts of 
any length. Experience as an editor has 
shown the urgent need for a service to 
help writers of potentially salable scripts 
—scripts which a busy publisher often 
regretfully rejects for lack of time and 


staff to develop to the required standard. 


Since all work is handled personally 
in the Connecticut studio it is necessary 
to limit this service to writers determined 


to succeed in their chosen field. 


One dollar per thousand words; five 
dollars min. No connection with any 


literary agency. 


ERICK BERRY 


SHARON, CONN. 


*#Viking Press, Oxford Press, Mac- 
millan, Harcourt Brace, Lothrop, 
Scribners, Winston, Appleton-Cen- 
tury, Dodd Meade, Harpers, Co-au- 
thor (with Herbert Best) of Writing 
for Children, Viking. 




























NOVELISTS! 


Technique of the Novel 
By Thomas H. Uzzell 


How to choose your subject, what publishers 
buy, how to plot, characterization, drama, 
viewpoint, length, etc. Authoritative, inspir- 
ing, best seller formulas, lucid. New edition, 
300 pages, strong paper bound, sold only by 
author, $2.00. Sent by return mail. 


Thomas H. Uzzell 
Stillwater Oklahoma 












MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Bond Paper, one carbon. Minor 
corrections if desired. Mailed flat. 50c per 1000 
words, plus postage. Minimum order $1.00. 


FAYE ANDERSON TYPING SERVICE 
R. 2, Kewanee, Illinois 


















WIN $100 1st PRIZE 


and many smaller prizes in this new and different con- 
test for readers of Manuscript Lab Magazine. We supply 
the synopsis; you write the story. Send stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope for particulars, or 35c for sample copy. 


M. HOWARD 
Box 242, G.P.O., N. Y. C. 

















CONFESSION YEARBOOK: 1956 
HOW To Write Salable Confessions 


PL 
Over 100 PLOTS of stories ‘published in 1955 in the Big 
Three: ‘“‘Modern Romances,’ *‘True Confessions,’ 
an “True Story” 
This is a wide-open market for beginners. Read the book. 
Write your story. And sell it! Send $2 for your copy. 


DORIS KRAKOWER ASSOCIATES 
GPO Box 1052 New York 1, N. Y. 
















STILL NOT SELLING? 


Several of my clients sold “FIRSTS” in 1955. 
Why not you? 
NELL MARTIN — WRITER'S COACH 
494 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 


$1 per 1,000 words, $5 minimum. 
Novel rates on inquiry. Return Postage. 

















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an expert 
Publishers recommend my services 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 
VAanderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 






















TENTH ANNUAL WRITERS’ WORKSHOP 


June 3-16, 1956 
Two weeks of lectures and workshops by GEORGE 
ABBE. Contests, activities, recreation on the campus of 
University of Corpus Christi. Tuition $35. Board and 
Room $3 day. 
ont tora Chast FINE AgTS COLONY 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 















The Workbasket, 543 Westport Rd., Kansas 
City 11, Mo. Issued monthly; 15c per copy; $1.50 
per year. Mary Ida Sullivan, Editor, wants arti- 
cles from 500 to 800 words which explain how 
a person has benefited, financially or otherwise, 
by sewing, doing various needlecrafts, etc. This 
magazine also has a how-to section which uses 
short material of about 250 words or less on 
hobbies, ideas for pin-money and the like. These 
bring a flat rate of $2. The food section in this 
magazine is staff written. Reports are within six 
weeks, Payment is 2c a word, plus $3 to $5 for 
accompanying art, on acceptance. 


Yachting, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Issued monthly; 50c per copy; $5.00 per 
year. Critchell Rimington, Editor. Uses cruising, 
racing or technical articles having to do with 
sail or power boats. Occasionally uses a humor- 
ous yachting article. Length is approximately 
2,500 to 3,000 words. Black and white photos, or 
line drawings, may be submitted along with the 
manuscript. Publicity releases on new products 
having to do with marine field are welcomed 
here. Very little fiction or poetry is used. All 
accepted material is that which will interest 
yachtsmen, sport fishermen, outboard motor 
enthusiasts, and boating people in general. Pay- 
ment is 3c per word, with $5 per picture. Art 
work brings variable rates. All payment is on 
publication. Report time is from two to four 
weeks, 


Trade Journals 


The American Journal of Nursing, 2 Park 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Issued monthly; $4.00 
per year. Nell V. Beeby, Editor, wants reports of 
projects which promote the program of the 
American Nurses’ Association. Also wants tech- 
nical reports on nursing, and clinical articles by 
medical and nursing authorities. Pays 2c a word, 
on publication. 


American Shoemaking, 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton 11, Mass. Issued weekly; $3.00 per year. 
Willis A. Johnson, Editor. Uses articles on shoe 
construction, systems or methods for footwear 
manufacturer or office to increase the overall 
efficiency of plant operation. Wants news items 
on personalities in the shoe industry—factory 
happenings, production information, changes in 
supervisory personnel, promotions, obits, etc. The 
editor will assist any new writers in the prep- 
aration and presentation of articles on construc- 
tion, system and methods pertaining to footwear. 
Length: 2,000 to 3,000 words. Uses pictures and 
illustrations, for certain purposes of explanation. 
Rates vary, and are made after publication. Re- 
ports in two weeks. 


Audiocraft Magazine, P.O. Box 600, Great 
Barrington, Mass. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; 
$3.50 per year. Roy F. Allison, Editor, writes: 
We use articles on the construction, design, appli- 
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cation, operation and maintenance of quality 
sound systems and components thereof, including 
audio test instruments and procedure, cabinet 
construction, and such allied subjects. Style 
should be serious or semi-light, but not corny- 
humorous or cozy. Length is from 1,000 to 5,000 
words. Author’s approach may be either non- 
technical or semi-technical. Pix, as required, 
should be supplied with mss., but not bought 
separately. We pay a maximum of 3c per word, 
or $25 a page, whichever is greater.” 


Buildings Magazine, 427 Sixth Ave., S.E., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Issued monthly; 50c per 
copy; $4.00 per year. D. W. Hansen, Editor. This 
magazine uses articles on building maintenance, 
modernization and management, particularly re- 
lating to large office and commercial-type build- 
ings. Payment is between 1c and 2c a word. 
Photographs, 8x10 glossies, may be submitted 
with the manuscript, and are purchased at a $3 
to $5 rate. 


Fireman’s Fund Record, 401 California St., 
San Francisco 20, Calif. Issued monthly. Nelson 
Valjean, Editor. This publication, bought by 
agents representing Fireman’s Fund, is distrib- 
uted to their clients and prospects. Good writing 
is essential, and articles on any subject of general 
interest are considered, provided they are pre- 
sented with a fresh approach. Particular em- 
phasis is given to home and highway subjects, 
and at least one inspirational piece is used each 
month. These should be warm-hearted articles 
that show how happiness and success have been 
achieved by overcoming obstacles through the 
practical application of spiritual faith.. Anything 
that is “preachy” is not wanted. Buys photo- 
graphs for use as story illustrations, and for use 
in picture stories. Length of articles is between 
600 and 1,000 words. Payment is 5c a word, on 
publication. Reports in two weeks. 


Inplant Food Management, 230 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. Issued monthly; 50c per copy; 
$4.00 per year. Nancy Iran Phillips, Managing 
Editor. Uses pictures and stories of new indus- 
trial cafeterias, or cafeterias for employees in 
office buildings, publishing companies, banks, 
department stores, insurance companies, utilities 
and other similar food service operations not in 
the commercial restaurant category. Also wants 
stories of successful human relations and im- 
proved employee relations resulting from good 
food service; how a particular inplant food man- 
ager solved such problems as space limitations, 
menu monotony, and high labor costs; stories of 
successful merchandising and promotional pro- 
grams used to increase patronage of the employee 
cafeteria. Stories should be no longer than 1,500 
words, with 1,000 the usual length. Good glossy 
photographs and news of people in the field are 
also welcome. Payment is $5 per photograph, 
and approximately 2c per word; made on publi- 
cation. Reports are within a month. 





Twelfth Annual University of Denver 


WRITER'S WORKSHOP 


June 18-July 13 


Study sessions will be held in the following groups: 
General session (concerned with problems common to 
all writers), popular short story, quality short story, 
novel, poetry, non-fiction, juvenile writing. 


Janet Lewis, Alan Swallow, Thomas Hornsby Ferril, 


Theodore Cogswell, and others. 


For further information write to: 
Dr. John Williams, Director 
Workshop for Writers, Dept. ZB-4 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, Denver 10, Colo. 











AGREED 


You want a 


GOOD TYP 


There are a baker’s dozen in this 


IST 


issue including 


CLARA BRINSON 


100 Delaware Avenue 


Delmar, Delaware 


50c¢ per 1000 words—Your specifications 








GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in 
Canada, England, Scotland, India 
like to help you, too. Tell me your 


details. 
WILL LOZIER 
134-25 Cherry Avenue 


the United States, 
and in braille. I’d 
needs and write for 


Flushing 55, N. Y. 








SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ot 2 composin: 
DIGEST for 30 YE 
over a HALF 
led by the world-famous VICTOR! 
Be convinced 
TEST for qualifications to anyone 


MILLION RECORDS 


offer—in WRITER’S 


songs alone sold 
of various labels 


Seeing is believing. 


W! Learn how to apply the ACI 


proposing services. 


RAY HIBBELER 


6808 N. Oleander Ave. c-13 


Chicago 31, Ili. 








SELF-STUDY COURSES 


Confession Story, Short Story, Mystery 
Novel. Study under your own supervision. Each 


$15.00. Free Information. 


DANIEL KEENAN 


Teacher 
P.O. Box 62 


New York 63, N. Y. 











SELLING WRITER 


Winner of the Pall Mall Award and with 22 years 
in newspaper and magazine fields will edit, polish 


or re-write your manuscripts. 


References. 


ELIZABETH OLDFIELD 


8610 Manchester Rd. 


Silver Spring, Md. 
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LAURENTIAN WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


Fourth Year 
Writers’ a -Conference for 

heid at ‘*Ferma Lodge, 
Director at 


Women Students only 
‘e,’’ the private country estate of the 


LAKE MANITOU pret P. a CANADA 


UST 5-12, 1 
For wien pe 


.... the Director, 


MISS E. LOUISE CUSHING 


820 Buchanan Street, St. Laurent, Montreal 9, P. Quebec, Canada ¢ 














NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes: “You are the first agent who ever 
did anything constructive for me. All others went 
off on a tangent with beautiful theories none of 
which were practical.” (Name upon request) 
NOVELS — SHORT STORIES — ARTICLES — PLAYS. 
Write for TELEVISION and RADIO. PLAYS read 
by Broadway producers. 

ANALYSIS, CRITICISM, GUIDANCE, REPRESEN- 
TATION. Reading fees: $4.00 up to 5,000 words, 
over 5,000 and up to 10,000 75c per thousand, 
10,000-40,000, $10.00. Full length novels and 
plays, $15.00. Manuscripts typed, 20c per page. 
Send for FREE BOOKLET “‘TO THE NEW WRITER.” 


NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt Accurate 
20 Ib. Bond One Carbon 
Extra first and last pages 
Minor Corrections 
50c per thousand words 
Envelope Addressing $5.00 per M 


C-K TYPING SERVICE 
215 Lincoln 








Malvern, Arkansas 








NO MORE PAYING FOR BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED 


, 

Send for free folder describing a low cost publishing 
‘ program in which all copies belong to the author, 
‘ plus 70% royalty on all copies we sell for you. 

) WILLIAM-PREDERICK PRESS 

§ 313 West 35th Street 


POPOL DOD ALD ALD 
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New York 1, N. Y. 
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GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. 


RATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W. Miami 33, Florida 


TO AUTHORS 


seeking a publisher 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help them gain 
recognition. If you are looking for a publisher of your Novel, Short 
Stories, Play, Scholarly Work, Poetry, etc., learn how we can help 
you. Write today for booklet AA. It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 28 


AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 


Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 
TRafalger 9-9177 
1394 Third Avenue (at 79th Street) New York 21 


PHILADELPHIA CONFERENCE 


PHILADELPHIA REGIONAL WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
EIGHTH ANNUAL « JUNE 27, 28, 29 


Cash prize contests. Workshops in 15 subjects. Evening 
lectures. Consultations. All sessions held at ‘Philly’ 's famous 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. Write for program to: 


FLORENCE KERIGAN, Registrar 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 


























P.O. Box 8 
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Modern Office Procedures, 1240 Ontario St., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. Issued monthly; 50c per 
copy; $5.00 a year. John F. Falicki, Editor. 
Wants articles from 500 to 700 words in length 
describing money-saving office procedures and 
systems in use. Payment is 2¥c per published 
word; and $5 for first photograph, with $3 for 
each additional one accepted. Reports are usually 
within a month. 


Public Works Magazine, 200 S. Broad St., 
Ridgewood, N. J. Issued monthly; 50c per copy; 
$5.00 per year. Col. W. A. Hardenbergh, Edi- 
tor, writes us the following: “This is an engineer- 
ing magazine for cities, counties and states. All 
material should be written from the engineers’ 
standpoint. Technical descriptions must be 
checked for accuracy by competent engineers. 
Suitable subjects include all engineering aspects 
of the public works field—street and highway 
construction and maintenance; water supply, 
treatment, distribution, metering; sewer construc- 
tion and maintenance; sewage treatment, effects 
of industrial wastes, charges for these services; 
street lighting; street and traffic sign programs, 
surface marking applications and related traffic 
control items; alleviation of parking problems; 
refuse collection and disposal methods; and the 
administration of municipal engineering depart- 
ments. A convenient length is between 1,200 and 
1,500 words. Good illustrations are important. 
Drawings will be made over to conform with our 
style, but the originals must be clear. Payment is 
approximately 3¥%2c per word as published, and 
is usually made on publication. This rate in- 
cludes use of an average number of illustrations. 
Separate photos are not purchased. Reports are 
made in about one week.” 


Small World, 101 W. 31st St., New York, N.Y. 
Issued monthly; 25c per copy; $2.00 per year. 
Thomas Hudson, Editor. This magazine is edited 
for the nursery furniture and nursery wheel 
goods trade. Stories wanted are on specific oper- 
ations of very successful nursery furniture spe- 
cialty shops, such as how one ran a sale on 
playyards—giving every phase of the sale includ- 
ing advertising and so on. Or the story might be 
about how a retailer of nursery furniture buys. 
This would include buying terms, and what to 
buy in what season. The main thing is specific 
examples of what good shops do—just general 
success stories are not wanted, Payment depends 
on article, but is usually $25. Payment for photo- 
graphs is usually $5 for a single, $10 for three. 
These must be good. Payment is made on or 
after publication, and reports on manuscripts are 
within thirty days. 


Southern Motor Cargo, P. O. Box 5747, Cross- 
town Station, Memphis 4, Tenn. Issued monthly; 
25c per copy; $2.00 per year. Robert B. Williams, 
Editor, tells us that his magazine is aimed at the 
15,000 Southeastern and Southwestern motor 
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truck fleet owners and operators. The need here 
is for “how-to” articles covering the operation, 
maintenance of equipment, unusual operations, 
personnel procedures, accounting policies, safety 
practices, etc., of Southern truck fleets. Likes to 
use direct quotations, and to emphasize how cer- 
tain procedures have saved money. Length is 
from 1,000 to 1,200 words, or less if picture 
story. Likes pictures as illustrations, or alone 
with caption material—should be 8x10 glossy 
prints. Payment is 60c per inch on 20-pica col- 
umn, and $3.50 per photograph used; made on 
publication. Usually reports upon receipt of 
material. 


Book and Drama Markets 


Beacon House, 1112 Fourth St., Sioux City 1 
Iowa. Merlin Willis, Editor. Interested in buying 
one-act plays for high school use. Small casts and 
simple sets. Subjects may be comedy, drama or 
mystery, but must be suitable and interesting to 
high school students, and written for a playing 
time of 15 to 28 minutes. Plays are marketed 
through school supply catalogue. Authors are 
paid straight royalty with small advance. 


Frederick Fell, Inc., 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Publishes quality book length fiction 
and non-fiction, Is interested in manuscripts that 
fall in the Western Americana non-fiction line. 


Franklin Watts, Inc., 699 Madison Ave., New 
York 21, N.Y. Miss Alice D. Hoke writes us 
that there is a need here for good, easy-to-read 
stories at Grade II and III reading level that 
have a contemporary background. Another need 
is for lively stories at Grade VI and Junior High 
reading level with background of contemporary 
problems. Any good juvenile material is given 
careful attention. Length depends on age level, 
and varies between 10,000 and 20,000 words. 
Royalty payment. Reports in two weeks. 


Seabury Press, Havemeyer Place, Greenwich, 
Conn, This is the official publishing house of the 
Episcopal Church. Mr. William H. Crawford, 
Jr., Associate Editor, writes: “Manuscript re- 
quirements are somewhat limited in our case. We 
welcome the inspection of any manuscripts on 
devotional material or religious subjects; partic- 
ularly any manuscripts specially concerned with 
any phase of the Episcopal Church.” 


Stanford Press or Stanford University Press, 
Stanford, Calif. Jay K. Miller, Acting Director; 
William Rutter, Manager of Publishing. In 1917, 
the Press became a department of Stanford Uni- 
versity; since then more than 1,400 titles have 
been issued, with a yearly publication of about 
36. In addition the Press prints a number of 
periodicals such as “The Pacific Spectator” and 
“Stanford Review.” All Press publications must 


be approved by a five-man publications commit- 





IT IS HERE— THE PLOT GENIE 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 


Endorsed by leading educators, recommended by editors 
of national magazines, used by thousands of successful 
writers. Slant your material toward the active markets if 
you would sell. The Specialized PLOT GENIES can furnish 
you with countless dramatic plots for the story types now 
in demand—Melodramatic Romance or General, Romance, 
Short-Short Story, Detective-Mystery, and Comedy. Each 
of these PLOT GENIES is complete in itself and each is 
priced at $10.00. 10% discount allowed if cash is paid for 
the entire PLOT GENIE series. 

Write what the editors want. Get YOUR share of the 
editors’ checks. Send in your order today for the PLOT 
GENIE you need. Money back if returned within 10 days 
if you are not satisfied. 


ERNEST E. GAGNON CO. 


Owner and Distributor 
8161 West 3rd St., Dept. A Los Angeles 48, Calif. 








A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned for You! 


24 years’ experience helping writers in publication, 
screen and TV fields). FREE DETAILS. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 








CORRECT TYPING 


A manuscript which is correct in every detail 
will give you the advantage. 50c per thousand. 
Free carbon. Mailed flat. 

PAULINE LOZIER 
134-25 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 








EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heldman's New 1956 Revised Course & Markets 


No long training or professional style and plotting technique 
needed. Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, house- 
hold tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with sample, 150 markets, 
Other fiction courses and help available. Return this ad and 
$1 today to 


J. ©. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 


P.O. Box 1008, Dept. D. Glendale, California 
— 








HOW LONG WILL YOU BE AN AMATEUR? 


As long as your talent remains undeveloped! Let 
me help you develop it from my own experiences as a 
published short story writer. 
$1 per 1,000 words $3 minimum 
Include return postage 


NITA LEE 


5779 Poppy Ave. Fresno 6, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Electric Typing Approved by Editors 
Corrasable Bond—Carbon Copy—Reasonable fee 
Special rate for Book-Drama-Radio-Puppet-Televislon-Seripts 


GENE TUTTLE 


524 Highland Street, Fletcher Hills 
San Diego 19, California 











IDYLLWILD WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


June 29-July 1 
Workshop in novel and short story with noted writers 
and teachers, on beautiful 250-acre mile-high mountain 
campus in the San Jacinto Mts. of Southern California. 
Write for program to: 
FREDERICK B. SHROYER, Conference Director 
Idyllwild Arts Foundation Iidyliwild, California 
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sSncee 926 BREAD LOAF 


the first founded and still the first 


WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
August 15-29 


For information write: 


BREAD LOAF WRITERS' CONFERENCE 
Middlebury College @ Middlebury 39 @ Vermont 


EDITING AND TYPING 


Neatness, accuracy and promptness guaranteed. 
Bond original. Free carbon. Postage extra. 


MARIANNE F. MACKENZIE 
MEtcalf 0-2636 
6032 Pimentea Avenue Lakewood 11, California 


TO AUTHORS 


seeking a publisher 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help them gain 

recognition. If you are looking for a publisher of your Novel, Short 

Stories, Play, Seholarly Work, Poetry, 

you. Write today for booklet AA. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 28 

























































etc., learn how we can help 





SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination to 
J. CHAS. McNEIL, A, B. 


Master of Music 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


Sell the Scripts 











You Write! 
We Will Show You How 


This most modern teaching method makes it possible for 
you to write more easily, joyously, in the full confidence 
that you are becoming a better writer, THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER is the new, totally different way 
of stimulating and developing creative ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional writing you 
can do best and to write articles, stories, verse, plays, etc., 
according to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write for 
pay, to express yourself with freshness and vitality—the 
qualities editors want. 

As never before, you will discover new usable ideas. You 
will write instead of dream about it. And amazingly, you 
will find more energy for writing. Progress will be easier. 


FREE Get everything you ever wanted from a course. 
Use the coupon below for complete information. 
THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1819-A Gilpin St., Denver 6, Colo. 





Please send free booklet, ''Your Way to Success in : 
Authorship." No cost or obligation. i 
Name ' 
EN (2s Wad iend di saniewab ous seaaeene pie Cabs berereenen } 
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tee composed of faculty members and 40 per 
cent of the titles published are by Stanford pro- 
fessors. The Press has a series on California, one 
on World Politics, several for the Hoover Insti- 
tute and Library, one consisting of Food Re- 
search Institute publications on food and agri- 
culture during World War II in countries all 
over the world, and several others. Scholarly and 
reference books are published for authors on the 
same basis as any standard publishing house. 


Tudor Publishing Co., 221 Fourth Ave., New 
York 3, N.Y. Publishes books on the practical 
arts; how-to-do-it, cookery, etc. Payment varies 
according to material. 


Ux:iversity of Washington Press, Seattle 5, 
Wash. Dr. W. M. Read, Editor. “We need well- 
written scholarly manuscripts which will appeal 
to the general public,’ Dr. Read says. “All 
manuscripts are submitted to experts in the field 
of their subject matter and must pass the scrutiny 
of a faculty committee.” Forthcoming titles in- 
clude: “Siberia in the Early 19th Century” by 
Marc Raeff, “Diary of Clara Crowninshield, 
1835-1836” by Andrew Hilen, “Seaweeds at Ebb 
Tide” by Muriel Guberlet and “Portraits from 
Memory: Recollections of a Zoologist” by Rich- 
ard Goldschmidt. This Press does not publish 
poetry or fiction. If accepted, manuscripts will 
usually be printed within a year. It may be 90 
days before a manuscript is returned. Royalties 
usually begin after the Press has recovered its 
investment. Publishes 8 to 10 volumes annually. 


Vocational Guidance Manuals, Inc., 1011 E. 
Tremont Ave., New York 60, N.Y. “We are 
interested in manuscripts by authorities in spe- 
cific career fields. We will supply editorial out- 
lines for suggested material to be included in 
the scripts. Books are designed to discuss all 
aspects of a career so as to aid young people to 
choose and prepare for a career intelligently. 
Length runs about 40,000 words. We pay an 
advance plus 10% royalty commission. Reports 
are within three weeks.” 


Contests 


The Montalvo Poetry Award, 1956 California 
Olympiad. A trophy will be awarded for the best 
unpublished poem of any type. Contest rules are 
as follows: 


One poem only, to consist of not more than 42 
lines, may be submitted by each contestant. Each 
poem must be the original work of the contestant, 
and be unpublished. Send three identical typed 
copies (not carbons) of each poem. Authors 
should retain copies of their entries, as no poems 
will be returned. The author’s name and address 
should not appear on the script but must be 
typed on a separate sheet with the poem’s title, 
the author’s pseudonym, and real name and 
address, and be placed in a sealed envelope on 
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which is written the title of the poem and the 
chosen pseudonym only. 

Contest poems shall be sent to Mrs. Dedie 
Huffman Wilson at 2423 Sunnyvista Dr., San 
Jose, Calif. 

Entries must be mailed on or before March 
31, 1956. 


Arkansas Chapter, National Collegiate Play- 
ers, University of Arkansas. Second Annual Play- 
writing Contest 1956, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Prizes: A first prize of one hundred fifty 
($150.00) dollars, and a second of seventy-five 
($75.00) dollars, will be awarded to the authors 
of the two best plays selected for production at 
the University of Arkansas. . . . Should no play 
be judged worthy of production, National Col- 
legiate Players (Arkansas Chapter) reserves the 
right to withhold prizes. 

Only new plays by playwrights residing within 
continental United States of America will be eli- 
gible for consideration. ... A “new play” means 
a play that has had no professional production. 
Plays may be submitted on any subject. Pref- 
erence will be given to plays which uphold the 
dignity of man. Plays submitted must bear a 
postmark dated not later than October 1, 1956. 
... Attached to each entry should be a statement 
giving dates of writing and productions (if any), 
along with mention of any prizes, honors or dis- 
tinctions received. . . . Announcement will be 
made to prize winners, and all manuscripts, ex- 
cept prize winning ones, will be returned, not 
later than December 31, 1956. All types of plays 
will be considered except musical comedy, oper- 
etta and opera. No limit is placed upon length. 
A self-addressed, stamped envelope must be en- 
closed with each manuscript submitted. 

The Arkansas Chapter of National Collegiate 
Players reserves the right to production of prize 
plays for one year following the awarding of any 
prize, but does not guarantee production. If a 
production of a prize play is not given during 
one year following awarding of a prize, National 
Collegiate Players (Arkansas Chapter) forfeits 
the right to produce the play without the consent 
of the author. 


Out of Business 


Prep Athletics, Plankinton Bldg., 161 W. Wis- 
consin Ave., Room 5070, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Notes 


In November we erroneously published in our 
Forum department (page 8) a letter from the 
Naylor Company, 918 North St. Mary’s Street, 
San Antonio 6, Texas, a Southwest Book Pub- 
lisher. We were under the impression that this 
company issued only royalty contracts. However, 
subscribers have informed us that they were asked 
by this company to publish books on a coopera- 
tive basis. We want to make clear that we do not 
give free publicity to cooperative publishers, and 
are sorry that we failed to check sufficiently in 
this instance. 


These great minds were Rosicructans... 


WHAT SECRET POWER 
DID THEY POSSESS? 





Why were these men great? 


How does anyone—man or woman—achieve 
greatness? Is it not by mastery of the powers 
within ourselves ? 


Know the mysterious world within you! At- 
tune yourself to the wisdom of the ages! Grasp 
the inner power of your mind! Learn the secrets 
of a full and peaceful life! 


Benjamin Franklin, statesman and inventor 
. . . Isaac Newton, discoverer of the Law of 
— . . . Francis Bacon, philosopher 
and scientist . . . like man 
other learned and great on THIS BOOK 
and women... were Rosicru- FREE 
cians. The Rosicrucians (NOT a 
a religious organization) have 
been in existence for centuries, 
Today, headquarters of the 
Rosicrucians send over seven 
million pieces of mail annually 
to all parts of the world. Ad- 
dress: Scribe S.A.F. 


Sbe ROSICRUCIANS 


(AMORC) California, U.S.A. 





San Jose 


Scribe S.A.F. 


rc 
| 

The ROSICRUCIANS 

| (AMORC) 

| San Jose, California, U.S.A. 

| Please send me the free book, The Mastery of 
| Life, which explains how I may learn to use my 
faculties and powers of mind. 
| 

| 

| 

l 

I 

| 
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Name. 
Address 
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By Janice Lovoos 


(Hollywood Correspondent) 


IDNEY Bippeit, handling stories and 
S writers at Meridian Productions, pro- 
ducers of “Schlitz Playhouse of Stars,” in 
discussing story needs and taboos for this 
program, assured us they have plenty of the 
latter. 

“Four years of producing a weekly half- 
hour filmed show for the ‘Schlitz Playhouse 
of Stars’ has, of necessity, developed certain 
definite story needs and restrictions. As is 
the case with all network shows, our scripts 
are subject to approval. Because of the 
nature of our sponsor’s product, stories 
stressing intoxication, or excessive drinking 
are ruled out, even to the avoidance of bar- 
room scenes except where they are used 
merely as backgrounds to continue the plot 
line. Even here, we usually transfer such 
scenes to cafes or lunch counters if possible. 

“We do not deal with stories of religion, 
or those in which the lead characters are 
members of a religious faith. We have 
however portrayed ministers in minor roles 
in some of our shows, being careful to avoid 
establishing their particular faith.” 

Other taboos for this particular program 
include stories which deal with infidelity 
and political or controversial subjects. 

“We buy no comedies,” Mr. Biddell con- 
tinued, “experience has taught us that the 
number of good free-lance stars and direc- 
tors available to us for this type of enter- 
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tainment are difficult to obtain. Thus, re- 
gretfully, we bypass even good material, 
since we cannot mount the story to the 
quality of the script. 

“We do no shows in which a child plays 
a major role, or in which the story is told 
from the child’s viewpoint. The cast can 
include a child—but it must not be threat- 
ened or placed in peril. This is a strict net- 
work taboo. For example, one of our com- 
ing shows, “The Bitter Land’ by Al C. 
Ward, concerns an artist who comes West; 
his son inadvertently is killed during a bank 
robbery. The artist, in bringing the bank 
robber to justice, finds that his action in 
turn orphaned the bank robber’s son. The 
boys are only passive vehicles in the plot, 
not active. 

“The type of material we cannot use is 
the light, frothy charm story without strong 
plot lines, often introspective and emo- 
tional, which is virtually without scene 
values. 

“Being an anthology series tailored pri- 
marily for a male audience, most of our 
leads are for male stars. However, we also 
look for, and like to do, stories in which a 
woman is placed in a dramatic situation— 
either through a physical threat to her life, 
or a danger to happiness that involves her 
or someone she loves. Examples are our 


recent Claire Trevor show ‘Fool Proof’ 
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in which as a social worker in a hospital, 
the lead was kidnapped, and through the 
use of a tape-recorder, cleverly led to be- 
lieve, by her captors, that she was in a hos- 
pital. 


“The love theme in the plot is usually 
secondary. We search for a strong, fresh 
dramatic story line, rather than a romantic 
one, 


“Our dramatic field includes mystery, 
suspense and detective stories, stories of in- 
trigue, those dealing with the Armed Serv- 
ices, sports stories—all with the elements 
of surprise and adventure where possible. 
We avoid the psychological or crime stories, 
as such, and material dealing with violence, 
gangsters and juvenile delinquency. With 
our westerns, we try to find plot-lines that 
favor characterization and action that is 
not resolved by eventual gunplay. This is 
difficult since the end situation in most 
stories of the Old West is eventually final- 
ized this way. However, in two of our re- 
cent Westerns, despite the background, no 
guns barked.” 


“We particularly like stories with colorful, 
foreign backgrounds. Our audience has in- 
dicated time and again their enthusiasm for 
out-of-the-way places. When I specify for- 
eign I, of course, mean those possible to 
reproduce on our sound stages. Among 
such, we have depicted Spain (‘Bandit’s 
Hideout’), London (‘Visa For X’) with 
Cecil Kellaway in British Intelligence, and 
Australia (‘Dealer’s Choice’) with John 
Ireland as the master of a pearl diving 
schooner. We have done a number of 
stories with the colorful background of the 
sea and at the moment are doing two de- 
stroyer tales with Navy cooperation. We 
have just finished “Top Man,’ one of James 
Ramsay Ullman’s famous mountain-climb- 
ing stories involving the storming of an 
Himalayan peak 28,482 ft. high. Here the 
story was told in the camps, established as 
the climb progressed—with Himalayan set- 
tings which required tons of crushed ice 
and authentic climbing garb and equip- 
ment. Expensive? Yes—but the extreme 
worth of the story warranted it, even 
though the entire project was an excep- 
tional risk. 





TV STARVED 
FOR WRITERS! 


Now Break Into Booming, Top-Paying 
Medium With Practical Home Course: 


WRITING for 
TELEVISION 


by Eric Heath: TV network scriptwriter, 
Fox Studios, successful novelist, short story 
writer 


Learn Step-by-Step In Spare Time: 


© How to use “Master 
Formula” in TV writing 


® 18 basic emotions and 
how to motivate them 


© 467 character types 
effective for TV 


© 292 choice locales for 
TV dramas 

© 102 plot situations 
readily salable to TV 

® ideas, short-cuts, tips 
and techniques on 
writing TV dialogue, 
continuity, description, 
character development 


COMPLETE GUIDANCE, From Comedy to 
Drama—Dialogue, Plots, Soap Opera, Ju- 
venile, Commercials, etc. . . . Includes 5 
“‘on-the-air” Scripts Showing Every Detail 
of Audio & Video Writing. 


How to write TV COMEDY: 7 types, how to pick a situa- 
tion, how to use pacing, timing comedy relief . . . how to 
write JUVENILE shows: 5 types, tips * —, oo — 
V needs, what children want, what the tren 

to write 5 types of AUDIENCE PARTICIPATION ted 
grams: those that click, ge sae Seo, your biggest op- 
portunity, the writer’s role, ow to write TV 
VALU VILLE, SOAP OPERA, ‘COMMERCIALS, 
DRé AMA: sample ‘ ‘black out,” ideas TV needs right now, 
how to write for the female audience, what to avoid, how 
to write soap opera episodes, the ending; cracking the com- 
mgoater- —. Le ane commercials must have, most 
effec a_commercial, jingles, etc. . . 
ADAPTING SHORT "STORIES: sample story, explanatory 
notes, actual shooting script with notes, comments, help- 
ful hints and ideas, etc. . . . WRITING FOR TV FILM: 
what to write, method of script presentation, technique of 
writing a shooting script, 11 camera shots, IK wet 
between. ae and film writing . . PAY SCAL 
SCRIP ... how to protect your rights ‘ so to sell 
your 5 . how to present it... 106 TV-Term 
glossary . - complete index. 

aa ‘outstanding . . clear, aging iat and ad thoroughly 
usable.””—Nelson Antrim Crawford, Editor er, 
Author and Journalist Magazine. 

1 Just an in coupon and mail 

Use Free 10 Da S: toda for trial copy of 
“WRITING FOR TELEVISION.’ se its tested ideas and 
methods, its valuable guidance and techniques, with our 
compliments. See for yourself how it will help you break 
into the profitable, writer-hungry TV market—how you 
will earn prestige and big money. Send coupon now! 











p-======-USE 10 DAYS FREE~----~-~-~ 


! Prentice-Hall, ine. Dept. 6010-E1 ‘ 
! Englewood Cliffs, New Jerse ' 
Send me a FREE EXAMINATION copy of “Writing for i] 

! Television.” In 10 days I'll either send you $6.95 plus ! 
1 small postage, or will return book and owe nothing. | 
; Bs a5 5 pci-e Oa hv none b4CENOREK ASR WKN Dae EEEae : 
- NG Sovisivacueccwasscnesnmeocs shasessnswseknene ; 
Sarita Ve sates cwantasbod a es ry 
§ Save. Send $6.95 with this: coupon and we pay postage. ! 
: (Same return and refund privilege.) t 
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WE NEED STORIES 


Hollywood agency handling top Hollywood stars needs 
story material of all kinds suitable for adaptation to 
motion picture, radio, and television production. Your 
story does not have to be published to 

SELL TO HOLLYWOOD 

60% of movies, and almost all television and radio pro- 
ductions, are made from unpublished stories. The head of 
our Story Department, who was with the Story Department 
of Warner Brothers Pictures studio for four years, can 
help you SELL YOUR STORY. 

Our brochure describes in detail the kind of story ma- 
terial needed. For full information send 25c to cover costs 
of printing, handling, and mailing. The 25c is refundable 
when you send us your first story. This small charge is 
necessary to prevent our Story Department from being 
flooded with requests for free literature from curiosity 
seekers and others not seriously interested in selling 
stories. Address your request to: 


The John and Charlotte Sager Agency 
(Formerly The Helen Ainsworth Corp. darncy. Miss 
Danced b now a producer at Columbia Pictures Studio.) 
Box 224 Beverly Hills, California 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Beautiful bond paper; 50c per 1000 words; 
60c per 1000 with corrections; poetry Ic per 
line. Free carbon. Send postage please. 
Fast Service, No Delays 

Fort Worth 5, Texas 


ELLEN BROWN 


Box 3082 








WRITE SONGS? 


Magazines for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contracts—Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 

Sample 25c—-$2 per yeor 


1650 WD Broadway New York 19 











TO AUTHORS 


seeking a publisher 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help them gain 
recognition. If you are looking for a publisher of your Novel, Short 
Stories, Play, Scholarly Work, Poetry, etc., learn how we can help 
you. Write today for booklet AA. It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 120 W. 31 S#., New York 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 28 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Reliable—Accurate—Prompt 
Bond paper, free carbon, minor corrections. 
50c per 1000 words. Send postage, please. 


LUELLA KRAWETZKI 
9092 First Street Sandusky, Ohio 











TV vs. THE SHORT STORY 


It’s your choice. We offer a practical, 
down-to-earth course in either TV tech- 
nique or short story writing. 


134-25 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 
Without obligation, please send me information on: 
Writing for television 
Writing for magazines 


Name ee 











Watch Your Settings 


“One of the most common mistakes of 
writers, not familiar with the demands of 
TV, is their use of unnecessary exterior 
street scenes, traffic accident scenes, or 
scenes involving the production units’ leav- 
ing the studio. Characters are placed in 
cabs, or busses, in cars merely to carry on 
a bit of conversation. Unless each action 
is of the utmost importance to the plot, 
such scenes and dialogue should be played 
elsewhere. 

“When we buy a story, the price is gov- 
erned somewhat by production costs. There- 
fore avoid unusual, expensive production 
problems. Try to be aware of the cost fac- 
tors involved. While the ‘Schlitz Playhouse 
of Stars’ has a greater flexibility than most 
shows, the easier the story is to transfer to 
film, the more attractive it will be to us.” 

Mr. Biddell made some further points 
which apply to most TV shows—that the 
size of the cast should be small, with the 
action seen through the eyes of the lead or 
the co-lead; that the period of time for the 
story should be as short as possible, to cut 
down make-up problems, revamp of settings 
etc. If your story drags over years you pre- 
sent many such make-up and setting prob- 
lems. 

“Of vital importance, at least for our 
type of show, is that your leading character 
be sympathetic, that the audience should 
be on his side. Be sure your situations are 
believable and that their actions seem logi- 
cal. I have yet to hear a better bit of ad- 
vice than playwright George M. Cohan re- 
portedly said, ‘In Act One, get your char- 
acters up a tree. In Act Two, saw off the 
branch they rest on. In Act Three, get 
them down out of the tree!’ 

“We confine most of our purchases to 
submissions from established literary agents 
or to writers who have an established pro- 
fessional background. Sheer lack of man 
hours restricts us from going through reams 
of unsolicited material. The pace at which 
we work is too fast to deal with writers far 
afield except in certain rare instances. How- 
ever, I am always interested in hearing 
from writers about their published prop- 
erties. Where their work indicates a type 
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of plot suitable for our series, it is possible 
that they may be introduced to the tele- 
vision field. 


The Main Hurdle 


“The main hurdle for the beginning, or 
unknown writer for TV, or for one who 
resides far from Hollywood, is to be aware 
of our problems: both of the Meridian 
Productions unit, and of TV in general. 
The best writers of our teleplays have come 
to us from the field of motion pictures, be- 
cause their previous training, plus their 
technical knoweldge is so close to this rela- 
tively new medium. In turn, some of our 
top writers today broke into print in 
the pulps, going on to the slicks, then to 
films and finally TV. Among those that we 
have used are Steve Fisher, William Bruck- 
ner, Richard English, etc. They, and many 
others like them, have learned thoroughly 
the art of plotting and writing a good story, 
no matter what the medium may be. 

“We usually read about 150 properties 
to find one that fits our needs. Such cover- 
age of published material and stories pre- 
pared directly for TV from agents runs 
into staggering consideration totals. All 
Meridian personnel is alert for potential 
Playhouse shows, and only recently our 
cameraman, George Clemens, unearthed a 
particularly fine one by Norman Reilly 
Raine, who is now preparing the teleplay. 

“As to the form of submission, we will 
consider story outlines of at least twelve 
pages from established agents or from pro- 
fessional writers who have first submitted 
samples of their published material to get 
the shape of the proposed story and its 
possibilities for our ‘Schlitz Playhouse of 
Stars.’ 

“A forecast for the future writers in 
TV: Inevitably, they will assume more and 
more a position of major importance. The 
television tube is an insatiable monster that 
digests an incredible mass of writing each 
day. Even now, the field of published ma- 
terial has been so thoroughly covered that 
this source of supply is beginning to be 
discounted. As the demund for good stories 
continues to increase, there will be new 
horizons for new writers of quality ma- 
terial.” 





WANTED—MEN - 


TRAIN TO WRITE FOR 
TELEVISION 


Our Home Study Course 
“Television Writing Simplified" 
by 
Eric Heath 


The country’s outstanding 
television authority. 


WOMEN 


You must be trained to take advantage 
of this opportunity of a life time. 
(No salesman will call on you) 


WRITING FOR TELEVISION IS A SPECIALTY IN IT- 
SELF, AND CAN NOT BE "SANDWICHED" IN, OR 
MADE PART OF, SO-CALLED "WRITING COURSES!" 


STUDY RIGHT IN YOUR OWN HOME AND 
PREPARE FOR A GREAT FUTURE! 


KEEP YOUR PRESENT JOB WHILE PREPARING 
FOR A TELEVISION CAREER. 


DON'T DELAY— 
WRITE TODAY FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER! 


(No Salesman will call on you) 


AMERICAN TELEVISION INSTITUTE 


Dept. A-12 


98 Stevenson St. San Francisco 5, Calif. 











SONGWRITERS: 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Yoursong 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 
song poems for FREE examination. NO CHARGE FOR MELODIES. 


MUSIC MAKERS, Dept. S. 20 Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


TV and SCREEN 


Established Agency Seeking Material to Sell 


EDITH JACKSON AGENCY, Inc. 
6801 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 


No Scripts Please! Query First! 














“For the Editor’s Hi-Sight’”’ 


CLEAN TYPING, CORRECT SPELLING 


Former proofreader in ‘High-Grade Magazine and Book 
Printing, he naagae: graduate with majors in English 
and Journalism, skilled, experienced in manuscripts. 
$1 or $1.25 per 1000, plus costs. 


PAULINE STURGEON 
317 West Switzler Centralia, Mo. 


WANTED! RADIO-TV—___ 
JINGLES 


The JINGLE GUIDE tells what advertisers want in 
INGLES and lists hundreds of products & firms who 
uy Jingles. Includes copy of release that should accom- 

pany jingles when submitted to agencies. $1.00 and 


guaranteed. 
The Danian Company Pound Ridge 4, N. Y. 
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Slicks - Pulps - Confessions - Plays 
TRY MY 


Collaborative 


Teacher-Client Way! 


Your manuscript read and revised by an pag 
expert Author and Editor. Individual professional in- 
struction. Each client my pupil. Each manuscript report 
a show-how lesson in writing. Capitalize your talent. 
DAVID A. BALCH 
Former editor TRUE STORY, the DELL GROUP; Asso- 
ciate Editor THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE; instructor 
licensed school of writing. Author of Novels, Biog- 
raphies, Short Stories, Articles, and four Broadway Plays. 
FICTION—NON FICTION—DRAMA 
(80c per thousand words. Books Min. $25. Plays $15) 
Minimum $2.00 per MS. Why pay more? 
Manuscripts Marketed. Prompt Reports—No Waiting 


BALCH LITERARY AGENCY, Port Jervis, N. Y., Box 905 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
Typing—20 lb. Bond Paper with extra 
copy at request. 65c per 1,000 words. 
$1.00 minimum. 


O'NEILL — WARD 
Rm. 1, 81012 S. Avalon Wilmington, Calif. 
Phone: TE 5-1100 














HERE'S YOUR BIG CHANCE 


For a Limited Time Only Our Criticism Department 
will read Any Short Story for $1, and not merely tell 
you what may be Wrong, but Show You How To Make 
t Right. Same for Books, $10. Your Big Chance. Lim- 
ited Time Only. Send your script now. 

Criticism and Ghosting Departments 


DELANO PUBLISHERS 





232 W. Delano Ave. Yonkers 5, N. Y. 





TV Writers in The News 


Jean Holloway is writing the teleplay for 
Gregory Associates, Inc., for “The Big 
Banjo,” a 90-minute Ford Star Jubilee 
color presentation. It will be aired in May 
via CBS-TV. .. . Edmund Penney is writ- 
ing additional scenes for “The Ten Com- 
mandments” for Cecil B. De Mille. Pen- 
ney’s play “Highway’s End” and his revue 
‘Go East, Young Man,” written in collab- 
oration with composer Ernest Gold, were 
produced in Santa Monica and Hollywood, 
respectively, last year. .. . Writer Eugene 
Wang is starting work on teleplays for Bisch- 
off-Diamond’s new series, “Mystery Writ- 
ers of America.” The deal was set by the 
Gordon Molson Agency. ... Film rights 
to Robert Alan Arthur’s “Shadow of The 
Champ,” an original Philco Playhouse 
Teleplay, have been sold for $100,000 to be 
produced as a feature motion picture star- 
ring Kirk Douglas, with the actors’ Bryna 
Productions and the new firm of Jonathan 
Productions, Ltd. 














WHAT WE DO 
FOR YOU 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or 
non-fiction from idea, 
outline or synopsis of 


CHIEF GHOST your plot. 


REVISE manuscripts ... Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 

DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot or 
outline. You work under our supervision. 
CRITICISE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed constructive comments to guide your 
revision. 

OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses: Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Stage Plays, Nov- 
elets, Short Stories, Articles, Fiction and 
Non-Fiction. Any subjects, any type material, 
slanted for any market. 

Write for free copy of story by Gene Coughlin, 
famous feature writer, telling of Ballenger, the 
Ghost Writer. 








1509 Crossroads of the World 


GHOSTS FROM HOLLYWOOD 
Will Help Materialize Your Story Ideas 


Established 1939, FREE Special Bulletin and Brochure 


H. D. BALLENGER 


102-D 


VETERAN WRITERS LIKE THESE 


BROWN HOLMES ... Author 30 major 
SCREEN PLAYS, starring such actors as 
Paul Muni, Bette Davis, Barrymore, Tracy, 
Stanwyck, Ameche. Formerly under con- 
tract Warner Bros., Universal. 

LOIS CROSBY .. . Critic unexcelled and 
writer of note. Creator of ideas for many 
top radio shows. 

RONALD KENNETH .. . Eminently qualified 
to direct rewrites. Author. Fiction and arti- 
cles in numerous magazines. Writer for RKO 
and MGM. 

LYMAN LAMBERT. . . Movies, TV, Radio, 
Books, Short Stories, Articles, Personal Su- 
pervision over writer assigned to your story. 
BUFORD GORDON BENNETT ... Specialist 
in TV and Radio. Dozens of radio plays. 
Published many short stories. 

These and Other Professional Writers and 
critics work for me on a free-lance basis. 
Write for free complete details about how 
we can assign one of these experienced 
authors to work with you or your story. 


Hollywood 28, California 
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WRITER'S WORKSHOP 
Market Tips 
CHERTOK TV, INC., General Service Stu- BY CORRESPONDENCE 
dios, 1040 N. Las Palmas, Hollywood, Calif. Television — Plays — Short Stories 
Story Editors: Arthur Hoffe and Robert The world-famous Egri Method of Dramatic Writing 
i for professional and beginning writers. Work in your 
Leads. “At the moment we have two spe- home under the personal direction of the master teacher 
cific needs,” Robert Leach, one of the story LAJOS EGRI 
° author of “‘The Art of Dramatic Writing’? (Simon & 
editors at CHERTOK TV, ING., told us when Schuster, 6th printing. “This book will live through 
we asked the usual question concerning | ‘he ages.”—Gabriel Pascal.) 
markets. “One is for ‘Frontier Judge,’ a Collaboration and Criticism Services 
new series starring Leon Ames. These must Write today for information without obligation 
be strictly adult—stories of emotional con- EGRI SCHOOL Ri more trea 
flict.” This particular market, however, is Established 1930 Licensed N. Y. State 
limited to writers who live in Hollywood or 
can commute because they have to know EXPERT TYPIST 
a Bee i 
what the series is all about. “They must Your manuscript handled in attractive, professional 
” form. 60c per 1,000 words or fraction, plus postage. 
be close enough ™ they can talk to =, Minimum $1.00. Free carbon. Extra first and last pages. 
says Mr. Leach. I can show them pilot *| Minor corrections if desired. Mailed flat. 
lms, and check as to whether or not their NANCY J. FOSTER 
film faint - t s . t 715 Portola Ave. Torrance, California 
idea might conflict with one we already 


have. Scripts are assigned to established TY NEEDS WRITERS—— 


writers. Here is a quick inexpensive way to break 
. : into Television writing. The TV script pattern 
SOTAT 

We have another series coming up, an with its full half-hour ‘‘audio-video cued script, gives you 


: ’ ° a clear, simple, step by step pattern to follow. Includes 
anthology series. It’s a filmed show, with new Producer-Director Market list and copy of release 


° ‘ used when submitting scripts. Total cost, $2.00 & guar- 
one or two stars playing leads. Here, the ee 


market is wide open to accredited writers The Danlan Company 4, Pound Ridge, N. Y. 


This Ad Is In Large Type Because, 
Frankly, We Wanted To Attract Your 
Notice. We Believe That What We 
Can Offer You In Cooperative Book 
Publication Deserves Your Careful 
Attention. Submit Your Manuscript 
And Find Out Why. 


MR. BARRINGTON, Editor-in-Chief 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


489 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
































(these credits need not be in the TV 


Will your book sell 1000 copies? : . 
If you think so, let us publish if on our low cost medium ) or writers who ies represented 
First Edition Plan. by a reputable agent. Published material 


If we sell 1000 copies of your book, you will get is especially welcome. “We don’t care what 
back the money you pay us, plus more cash for the source is.’ Mr. Leach assured us. “We 
yourself than a royalty publisher's sale of 2500 ; - ‘ : heey 

pays! are interested in anything that might make 
A down payment will start your book through our a good dramatic story—even if it was pub- 
presses and our pre-publication sales campaign lished in Argosy, 20 years ago. Our main 
may make the rest of your payments fo us. contenn ts with Gee dove nell” 

We offer beautiful printing, hard covers, colorful y i 
jacket . . . write today for full details to Although they will look at a wide range 


FORUM PUBLISHING COMPANY of subject matter, they prefer stories of 


7283 Natural Bridge Road @ St. Louis 21, Missouri emotional conflict, whose interest stems 
——— from the characters. Nothing “plotty”’ or 


SPELLING, AWKWARD GRAMMAR, PUNCTUATION | S#™micky. “We'd much prefer stories on 


Are these three 1 handicapping your sales? Let me correct them. decision, rather than attainment—i1n which 
8 my specia . 
Neat, sependable typing, with bond paper, carbon the leading character has to make a final 


For typing” ane BO ge above, 60c pe 1000, or ise per 
page PLUS POS GE, ore complete editing Oc, 'yping e-* . . . 
only, 50¢ per 1000. decision, which is extremely difficult to 

Let me know your problems 


EVA LONGSDORF make. The more painful it is, the more 
The Friendly Typist Arkansaw, Wisconsin dramatic the story will be.” 


my " “Frontier Judge,” is primarily Mr. Leach’s 
MLL BUY ¥ ! a7 : : 
co au baby, so material for this should be directed 


The demand for non-fiction of all types—fillers, trad i i i i 

journal articles, _— stories, publicity, advertising copy. to him. But he = also working - the 
roto features, columns s t t i 

New 3,000 word free illustrated folder explains why editors dragnet search for good stories for an an- 


‘od . ° ° 
are today telling hundreds of new writers why they'll buy thology series with editor Arthur Hoftfe. 


their stories. Write right now to 


THE NON-FICTION PRESS 
Dept. M, Box 1008 Glendale, Calif. 























ziv-TV coRP., 7329 Santa Monica Blvd., 


A BETTER DEAL FOR YOU Hollywood, Calif. Contact: Mr. John Ep- 


If you want your mss. sold send them to us; if they are stein. At the moment only free-lance mar- 
salable we will sell them on a commission basis. e “co: es ” 
In event they are not salable, we will show you how to ket here 1S for Science Fiction Theatre, 
make them + He marketabte. | - 780 4 2 M ° l l k d 
Market cons at ees: $2.50 ms. to 7500 3, me 

$5.00 for ‘ms. "te ‘T5,000. words. Books to 180,000 ‘wore for one half hour on film. aterial looke 


$25.00. Fee refunded upon sale of any ms. ‘ } oe 
CONCHO WRITER'S SERVICE at only through presentation by literary 
P. O. Box 964 San Angelo, Texas agents. 


TO AUTHORS TFC TELEVISION PRODUCTIONS, 1417 N. 


seeking a publisher Western Avenue, “My Friend Flicka” and 


Our basic policy is to encourage mew writers and help them gain “20th-Fox Hour.” Contact Story Editor: 
recognition. you are looking for a publisher of your Novel, Short sania M4 = 
Btories, Play, Scholarly Works Poetry, ete, learn how we can bey Lt. Giulio Amfuso. Mr. Harry Fried han 
you. Write today for booklet AA. It’s free. dles “Flicka” material exclusively. “We 
VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 120 W. 31 St#., New Y . : : 

In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 28 ork 1 welcome material from accredited writers,” 
Mr. Giulio Anfuso assured us. “For the 


“TALKIT TYPIST" SERVICE ‘Flicka’ show, we suggest that writers study 


Triple your production time. Try our shortcut! Talk 
your plot idea, story, book, drama, or speech on recording the format and characters carefully. One 


disc for us to transcribe. To revise, you verbalize on 

return-mail disc. A specialized service to speed your show can tell them all they need to know, 
“potential idea’ into manuscript format. Send for details ° 
with return postage. Special rates to disabled veterans. as same characters are used in all se- 


You Talk lt—We Type It ” 
22171 Ulster Road Detroit 19, Michigan | QUENCES. But earmark your story for the 
“Flicka” show—in care of Harry Fried. 


NO GHOSTING “The 20th-Fox Hour” is a good, com- 


Honest, detailed criticism and revision. The story mo paratively new market for established writ- 


be yours when finished—not mine. Minimum $2.00 ers. This is a one-hour show on film, and 
To 3,000 words $2.50—7,000 words $5.00. Novels and 4 ‘ ‘ P f 
typing service by arrangement. they are interested primarily in strong dra- 


JAY DESMOND matic stories. They prefer treatments to 
808 N. Fuller Avenue. Hollywood 46, California finished scripts, “We can evaluate them 
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more rapidly, and for the inexperienced 
writer in television, it is better to try the 
treatment form.” Editors here prefer to 
work through agents. Interested in work of 
accredited writers, even though they have 
worked in mediums other than TV. 


SCREEN DIRECTOR’S PLAYHOUSE. Contact: 
James Geller. “Of course, we are looking 
for material,” said James Geller, story edi- 
tor at Screen Director's Playhouse. “Time 
precludes our looking at any work, how- 
ever, that is not presented by an agent. Or 
we will consider outlines when submitted 
by established writers.” The subject matter 
may be varied, but they want no stories of 
violence, brutality, divorce or other tabus 
with which the television writer is most 
likely acquainted. Emphasis is on dramatic 
stories of emotional conflict, written from 
“any angle,” as long as it’s a story with 
strong dramatic conflict, and can be success- 
fully adapted to a half hour on film. Ad- 
dress 8822 Washington Blvd., Culver City, 
California. 


cps Story Dept.; 7800 Beverly Blvd., 
Los Angeles, California. Peter Kortner, who 


did such a good job as story editor for 
“Hall Mark” and Matinee on NBC, is do- 
ing the same excellent job of story-editing 
for “Climax” at CBS. He is still interested 
in looking at scripts from established free- 
lance writers, or through literary agents. 
A primary source for their material has 
been from published works and they are 
interested in seeing other published proper- 
ties. As to subject matter, they like to use 
as wide a range as possible. In the forth- 
coming shows they will be using comedy, 
drama, biography like “The Life of Louella 
Parsons.” They are even interested in melo- 
drama—if it’s well handled. 


FOUR STAR PLAYHOUSE, 9336 West Wash- 
ington Blvd., Culver City, California. Con- 
tact: Coles Trapnell. “Yes, of course, we 
are looking for scripts,” Coles Trapnell at 


Dear Confession Writer: 


FOUR STAR PRODUCTIONS assured us when 
we asked what their current needs were. 
“Our most pressing need right now is for 
our two anthology series—‘Four Star Play- 
house’ and ‘Stage Seven-Chevron Hall of 
Stars.” Writers must keep in mind the stars 
who appear in ‘Four Star Playhouse’—David 
Niven, Ida Lupino, Dick Powell, and Chas. 
Boyer. Other Hollywood stars also make 
occasional guest appearances. Although 
stories for ‘Four Star’ should be planned 
for these stars, they should not be so strict- 
ly tailored that it limits an actor’s chance 
to do diversified portrayals. “We do like 
a broad variety of subject matter; stories 
with unusual themes, some off-beat stories. 
We try to steer clear of the soap opera type 
of thing and we prefer drama to comedy. 
We like stories that are strong on char- 
acterization rather than overly heavy with 
plot.” 

The same needs apply to “Stage Seven” — 
although here are a greater number of 
stars to write for, therefore subject matter 
can be of greater variety. 

“We look at stories in all forms; the out- 
line, treatment, and completed teleplay. But 
perhaps the form we prefer is a fairly de- 
tailed story treatment.” Contact prefers to 
look at material from established writers, 
or from accredited literary agents. 





ARE YOU WRITING FOR 
TELEVISION ? 


TELEVISION URGENTLY NEEDS NEW WRITERS 
It has created the greatest free-lance writer’s market 
of all time. . . . Learn now to write for 4 

TELEVISION WRITE-SHOP 
6153 Orange Street Los Angeles 48, Calif. 








CHAUTAUQUA WRITERS’ WORKSHOP 


10th Seession July 16 to Aug. 3, 1956 
Workshops in Fiction, Poetry, Non-Fiction and Juveniles. 
Manuscript conferences and all Chautaugua activities. 
Staff: Diggory Venn, Director; Margaret Widdemer, Rob- 
ert Francis, Marjorie B. Paradis, Re ichmond. Fees: 
$25-60 for participants; special rates for auditors. Aca- 
demic Credit through Syracuse University. 
For bulletins write: Registrar 


Chautauqua Schools, Chautouqua, New York 











If you’re a pro in this field, you'll be interested in the Confession Clinic. I work closely with each 
writer, from the story idea through to the point of sale. 
Beginner’s work considered at criticism rates of $1 per 1000 words. 


Sincerely, Elyse Michaels 


CONFESSION CLINIC, Suite 


1004, 516-5 Ave. N. Y. 36 
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cartoonist cues 
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By Pat Fulford 


HE QUESTION OF greatest interest to the 

beginning cartoonist is whether or not 
he can make an adequate living at cartoon- 
ing. Before he starts, armed with a certain 
amount of training and a familiarity with 
the magazines, he wants to know just what 
his competition is at the top markets and 
just how soon he can expect a sale from his 
submissions. 

It’s easy to say that the only way to be 
sure of selling the top magazines is to start 
at the bottom, wait until okays come in reg- 
ularly, then, and only then, try for the 
majors. 

That system may have worked in the 
past when so many amateurs cluttered the 
editors’ desks with batches of atrocious 
drawings. But now, speedy return shows 
the beginner how far he is from being pub- 
lished. No editor is going to go through 
thousands of batches of unusable cartoons. 
Even if the magazine states that everything 
is looked at, that would be a physical im- 
possibility. Every editor has help in going 
through batches. Two or three girls on most 
staffs take time off to skim through car- 
toons. The usual procedure is to pull the top 
one out, look it over, and if it’s as bad as 
most of them are, stick it back in the re- 
turn envelope at once. The beginner might 
say, ““Maybe the top gag wasn’t any good, 
but how about the other nine?” No editor, 
or assistant, gets past that, first gag, and 
here’s why. 
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The first sign of professionalism in car- 
tooning is consistency in style. That quality 
is only acquired after many hundreds of 
roughs are drawn up. It is distinct and 
different as a signature, and becomes the 
cartoonist’s mark of identification all of his 
working life. Therefore, when his batch is 
opened and the top gag looked at, the 
editor assumes that the other drawings are 
exactly the same in style—and if he doesn’t 
like the top one, he won’t like the others 
either. The beginner whose work is made 
up of ten different styles still has a long way 
to go. 

Consistency and uniformity of style can 
be learned through copying. Smart begin- 
ners who are good artists, can save them- 
selves years in time by the simple short- 
cut of copying the published cartoonists. 
Many professionals, whose work is so alike 
even the editors have to look twice, sell 
nicely to the same magazine. Ted Key and 
Stan Fine, miles apart in gag sense, draw 
nearly alike. Mort Walker and Bill Yates 
drawings are hard to tell apart. Jeff Mona- 
han, Bob Barnes and Ray Helle also draw 
the same type of cartoon character. 

The heavy black wash drawing of the 
New Yorker Magazine, started many years 
ago by Peter Arno, are its trademark. That 
publication’s artists are known as “New 
Yorker Cartoonists” but no one hears their 
names anymore — which is just what the 
magazine intended. But there’s no such 
label as a “Post” cartoonist except for Ted 
Key’s “Hazel” or a Collier’s cartoonist. The 
explanation is that these magazines publish 
such a variety of cartoon styles it is impos- 
sible to identify any particular cartoonist 
with them. In studying The Post, the begin- 
ner will see such extremes as Clyde Lamb, 
newcomer Graham Wilson, George Wolfe 
and Ben Thompson, Syverson and Gallag- 
her. In Collier’s and Look, Virgil Partch, 
Irwin Caplan and John Ruge appear in al- 
most every issue. With the exception of 
Lamb and Partch, whose styles are com- 
pletely their own, the beginner can take 
any of these top men and use their work 
as a guide. 

If there ever was a formula for easy suc- 
cess in cartooning this way is it. There are 
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several magazines in New York City paying 
top prices. The Post, Collier’s, This Week, 
Look, The American, Redbook, Ladies’ 
Home Journal and Cosmopolitan, all pay 
over $50 for a first okay. 


The beginner, talented enough to draw as 
well as any of the cartoonists published in 
these top books can sell from the first time 
out. That struggling beginner, copying the 
top men in the field, will finally emerge 
with his own style of drawing entirely dif- 
ferent from the one he started with. But 
he will have trained himself through his 
own efforts, in half the time it would have 
taken him any other way. 


Late Cartoon News 


Cosmopolitan Magazine, 969 8th Ave., 
New York 19, New York. Starting to buy 
slowly during the next month, Dorothy 
Pabst wants sophisticated, well-drawn car- 
toons with big-city backgrounds. $75 to 
those who qualify. Through the mail here. 
Be sure to enclose return postage. 


Pageant 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
New York. Lois Carter wants specialized 
cartoons to fill several pages. These should 
be on a single subject. Slice of life type of 
thing. Prices by arangement here. Call for 
an appointment or write your idea out first 
in query form. 


Bounty 381 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
New York. This is a new magazine which 
has set up its office and has appointed an 
art director. He is Phil Franznick, who will 
look over cartoons the first and third 
Wednesdays of the month. News-pegged 
subjects, sports and politics are wanted. 
Payment is up to $100 on acceptance. Writ- 
ten gags to be farmed out will also be 
bought at arranged prices. The first issue is 
coming out in May. 


Collier’s 640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, 
N. Y. Jerome Beatty Jr., looks at those on 
his list every two weeks, pays top rates and 
doesn’t want to see amateurs either through 
the mail or in person. 


Bluebook 230 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. A reminder to all cartoonists who 


PROVEN WAYS TO 
MAKE YOUR 
GAGS CLICK: 


How to Create 1000 Gags A Year by Jack Markow, Dan 
Koerner and Harry Lampert. This best seller _—— gag- 
writers and cartoonists explains clearly the various devices 
for producing selling gags. A complete analysis of cartoon 
humor. Fully illustrate $2.00 
Cartoon Consultants Calendar for gagwriters and cartoonists. 
Idea inspiration listed 4 months in advance enable you to 
meet magazine deadlines. Be on time and increase your sales. 
Spiral-bound, illustrated. . $2.00 
500 Cliche Captions for Gagwriters and Cartoonists. Ready- 
made captions with explanations of how to convert them into 
effective sales-producing gags $2.00 


Send Check or Money Order to 


CARTOON CONSULTANTS “°° ™-23¢.4¥. 22-1 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED! 
I PAY RETURN POSTAGE 


Neat, accurate work on 20 Ib. bond. One free carbon. 
All work proofread. I watch grammar and spelling. 
60c per thousand words. 

CAROLYN M. THORPE 
4428 E. 50 Terrace, Kansas City, Mo., WAbash 4-3708 











We Are Always Buying 


Girls-CARTOONS-General 


FILLERS « JOKES ¢ EPIGRAMS 
Steady Markets® Fast Action® Prompt Payment 


HUMORAMA MAGAZINES 
655 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 








Increase your Capacity 500 pc. 
A factual, practical book yang from the Drama of Life. 
Unusual, alive. Reg. size 164 p. 1st Ed. sold out in 30 days. 


YOUR HI-WAY TO A BETTER 
“TOMORROW 


Understand, direct, use, the other 90% of pl 7 
unconscious creative powers. Limited time. Half-price o 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR 
Dept. W, College Press, 2722 Oak Lawn, Dallas, Texas 


‘How YT da) 1s ae 











A book everyone who likes to draw 
should have. It is pe no | FREE 
obligation. Simply | BOOK | 
ee” EXCHANGE 
Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


BOOK WRITERS 


Let my creative re-writing of your novel or non-fiction 
book pave the way to success for you. My clients are 
selling. 1 edit, correct, polish, revise where necessary, 
and present your writings at their very best, for pub- 
lication. Returned to you typewritten, ready for the 
publisher. $1.40 per thousand words, carbon copy in- 
cluded. Terms may be arranged. 


EDITH M. NAILL, Box 117, Gower, Mo. 





-_~wowowwewwew, 
Pa Pada ada 














NOW! A Complete Course in Cartooning. 12 Lessons, one 
each month. NOW! The MAGAZINE OF THE MONTH in 
every issue. PHOTOS—MARKET TIPS—GAGWRITERS 
MARKET LISTS—CARTOONS—FEATURES GALORE! 
ONLY $6.00 A YEAR; $4.00 SIX MONTHS. 

Direct from the heart of the magasins publishing in- 
dustry. = get-acquainted copies 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-34 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 
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NORTHEAST WRITERS" CONFERENCE may have batches at this office. This old 


UNE timer has suspended publication. There are 
CLEVELAND, ‘ni0 no future plans for its revival so far. Please 
Workshops in fiction, article, juvenile and other fields Pp . 
conducted by top editors and writers. Cash prizes! For send for your roughs. 
details, write to: 
IRV. LEIBERMAN ; 
1585 Luxor Rd. Cleveland 18, Ohio Boys Life New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
CRIPTS TYPED Andy Lessin says that all roughs should 
MANUS R : now be addressed to the New Jersey office 
Electric Typing — no longer receiving them at 2 Park Ave., 
Your manuscript improved in many details—Spelling, 
Punctuation, Awkward Phrases, Compounding, etc. $1 1.25 New York 16, w:. 2. $25 on acceptance 
Fuse 15 pes thowsen d words. Good Bond, One Carbon. | ¢+4 the courteous Mr. Lessin for cartoons 
HAROLD DuMONTIER ” that are not “cute” kid stuff of the type en- 
Rt. No. 8, Box 38, Dept. WD, Greenfield, Mass. joyed by adults. Slant for boys from 12 to 


ASPIRING WRITERS 18 age groups. Outdoors, etc. 


As an experienced teacher, ecialize in helping begin- . , 
ners; either PERSONALIZED training or story criti- King Features, 253 E. 45th St., New 


cism. Reasonable rates. Other helps. York 17, N. Y. Grace Miller is the one to 
For information send self-addressed stamped envelope. z ‘ 4 
address with family type gags. Buying about 


HELEN D. SCHULTZ : : - ° 
23 Vintage Ave. Winston-Salem 6, N.C. | six a week, this syndicated feature, which 


goes to thousands of newspapers all over 


SHORTHAND IN the country, is a good showcase for your 


Ne ES ae ae aden, "ee work. $25 flat paid to all, on acceptance. 


ABC’ East to lh rit t scribe. ° . 
on go RE “write, Mh peor Now working on summer background ideas. 


aie Sane Geen: ete Ses SO Somes to Pick up and leave at the desk. Quick mail 
reports. 


























Dept. 6704-6 WEEKS 
__ 55 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. 36 Town Journal, 1111 E Street, N.W., 





ARTICLES AND STORIES WANTED | Washington, D. C. combined with Farm 


Manuscripts edited and marketed. No course of study Journal and gags are wanted for both au- 


but lots of personal help and guidance ; i 
Write for FREE copy cf diences. $60 flat from editor Howard La 


“Article Writing for Beginners" Fay. Prompt report from this one. 


L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICE 
10 Redwood Ave. Toronto, Ont., Canada Cavalier, 67 W. 44th St., New York 36, 


N. Y. Art Herzog looks every two weeks 
PROMPT TYPING SERVICE . 
Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems and buys plenty of male slant stuff paying 


EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily manuscripts in $30 and occasionally more. Mailed in 
correct style. = Bs es 4 apenas, _ sunstantion and rd h ° h 
grammar xcellent on! ar copy, cent ’ 

r 1000 words. Reinforced envelopes and cartons wsed atches get prompt attention ere too 
in shipping. NOVELS beautifully tailored to present the 
most inviting appearance. 


MARIE ADAMS Sport Magazine, 2205 E. 42nd St., New 
480 Blair Avenue ¢. Paul 3, Minnesota York 17, N. Y. Ed Fitzgerald looks 


TO AUTHORS through all batches and says that baseball 


and boxing are good all year round subjects. 


seeking a publisher $25 flat paid to all, on acceptance. Through 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help them gain ° : 
Tecognition. If you are looking for a publisher of your Novel, Short the mail or leave at the desk to be picked 


Stories, Play, Scholarly Work, Poetry, etc., learn how we can help ; . 
you. Write today for booklet AA. It’s free. up the following week. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 1000 Jokes 961 Fifth Ave.. New York 16 
2 9 > 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED N. Y. Bill Yates buys “funny” gags on all 
Promptly and Accurately subjects paying from $15 for a single panel 
- 20-lb. bond to $100 for a double page spread. Girly, 
por 1.000 words sophisticated, simple—anything funny goes 
RUBY WATSON h RS: Pas hi 1 
e ~— Worthington, Ind. ere. Professionals keep him pretty we 


Telephone: 154-L supplied and competition is keen. 
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Inter-American Features, Jenkintown, 
Pa., is in the market for cartoon color slides 
from cartoonists and photographers. They 
will purchase these on a royalty basis. Here 
are some excerpts from their royalty plan 
for photographers—the same information 
applies to cartoonists. 

“We produce and market sets of koda- 
chrome color slides at $2.95 for set of 
twelve, in a substantial, neat, titled box. 
We have a constantly expanding list of 
mail order customers who are constantly 
looking for new sets of our color slides to 
purchase. If you believe you have a set of 
twelve very excellent 35mm (mounted 2x2) 
kodachrome slides we will undertake to 
market the series for you in sets of duplicate 
color slides. Each such set is sold in a neat 
box container with your identifying title on 
it. Each individual color slide is printed 
with a number and caption. On all sets of 
your duplicate color slides sold, you are 
paid royalties of 25% as they accrue from 
time to time. Precise records are kept of all 
sales, as required by both state and federal 
laws. Our books are open for inspection at 
all times, You are not required to make any 
financial deposit whatsoever. We will accept 
on this royalty basis as many sets of your 
color slides on as many different subjects as 
we think warrant the expense of producing 
and marketing. . Your originals must be of 
the highest quality, sharp (made from a 
firm tripod), technically perfect, interesting 
subject matter and composition, and above 
all else, good color. Do not send us a large 
quantity of mediocre color slides. We can 
not afford to engage in lengthy correspond- 
ence and criticisms of your work. Our profit 
is low. We make the total investment for 
you. It is an opportunity for you to earn 
steadily from your work through the years 
without any financial risk whatsoever on 
your part. But we cannot afford to under- 
take the production of your work unless it 
is of the very highest quality. Send us a 
group of your color slides in one field in 
which you feel you excel so that we can 


select twelve to make a series. Rejects will 
be returned to you promptly. In case we 
deem your work of insufficient merit to 
warrant our expenses in their. duplication, 
we will return them without comment, 
postage prepaid, but cannot engage in any 
further correspondence. All color slides sent 
us must be your own originals or originals 
which you legally own and can assign all 
rights to us.” 

If you need more details write to Man- 
ager Herbert Lanks. 





FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; 
wide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, poh 
ghosting. instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, 

ction, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly typed when ready, 
Free carbon on = poner. $1.25 to $1. a a thousand word 
average. Minimum 


A A. “GWIN- BUCHANAN 


(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept. 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Bond paper—free carbon; 
50c per 1,000 words; 
60c per 1,000 with corrections; 
plus postage 


MRS. MARY ALICE DIXON 
4609 Pineridge Houston 9, Texas 


SONGWRITERS! 


Music composed and songs arranged by HIT 
songwriter! Correct procedure explained. 


SONG SERVICE—WD 
Indian Lake, N.Y, 














I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Free Story Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


P. ©. Box 107-D Fern Pork, Fia. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Prompt Neat Accurate Typing 
Corrasable bond—One carbon copy 


50c per 1000 words 


Plus Return Postage 


CHRISTINE McLENNAN 
2124 N. E. Wygant St. Portiand 11, Oregon 











WRITERS—CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


$03, analyst, to Sto bo, putes, 4 years, “Radio Story Editor’ A Ty) Y.M.C.A, classes, Detailed report on your story, 


thorough marketing-technique analysis, 


39 OCEAN STREET 


Modest fees due to sincere interest in writers. 


SQUANTUM, MASSACH USETTS 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, me A and in a score of foreign countries. 
is ten cents a word, including 
box number, 


The rate for ‘‘Personals’’ 
each word in name and address; 


Copy with money order or check for May issue must 
reach us by April 1 





Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, 
typists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











HOW TO MAKE WINE IN YOUR OWN KITCH- 
EN — Complete directions. No equipment other 
than everyday untensils. 175 pages of know-how. 
Utilize the bounty of fruits and vegetables 
around you. This is the modern complete wine- 
makers’ hand-book. Price: $2.50; please send 
check or money order to JA) ENTER- 
PRISES 2411 N. Sherman, Milwaukee, 10, Wis- 
consin, 


YOUR FAMILY COAT OF ARMS (Crest) searched 

for and painted, $10—$25. Write for details; 

rint name, family origin. Lyn Dale Studios, 132 
arnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 


WE NEED SCRIPTS—Plays, Television, Short 
Stories. For further details write Egri Associ- 
ates., 2 Columbus Circle, New York 19, ; = 


FOR ONLY $1.00 we will send you 100 DO’S AND 
DON’TS FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER plus 
some valuable suggestions to my YOU develop 
your characters. We believe this 3000 word folio 
should be on the desk of every aspiring writer. 
The Service Bureau, Dept WD. P. O. Box 185 
Bangor, Maine. 


STREAMLINING THE FEATURE, a new book by 
the author of the famous “PUTTING IT IN 
THE COLUMN.” Price $2.50. Get a copy TO- 
DAY as the edition is LIMITED. Endorsed by 
such noted writers as Jack Woodford, Charles 
Carson, Cedric Windas and others. Won Manu- 
scripters Award as ‘Outstanding Textbook for 
Writers.””’ Former Screen Editor says ‘‘Combin- 
ing informative matter with interesting personal 
anecdotes is a new approach in Textbook writ- 
ing. I am sure the book will profit those who 
are fortunate to own it.”” BEN ARID 1141-7th 
St. Hermosa Beach, California. 


“ALL ABOUT PLASTER CASTING.” ‘All About 

Mold Making” “All About Figurine Painting.’’ 

each. Follet Studios, Box 362, Moorhead, 
Minnesota. 


FOR INFORMATION on inexpensive travel and 
writer’s vacation-retirement spots world over, 
send $5.00 and name area or country most in- 
terested in. $5.00 per additional question. More 
reliable than most magazine articles. Expert 
globetrotter reports on real and phony Shangri- 
las. No travel agent propaganda. Could save you 
much money, time, trouble. Authors Assistance, 
Monroe Box 3085, Wichita Falls, Texas. 


a DIRECTORY OF APPROVED WRITING 


Cc ES—$1.00. Reliable Information Service, 
Box 1738D, South Lansing, Michigan. 
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“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA- 
TERIAL’’—Your Columns, Cartoons, Fillers, 
——, Stories, Articles, Comics. Up to $10.00 a 

from each newspaper. More than 12,000 
sites and weeklies in S. and Canada alone. 
ae includes Syndicate Operation, Selling 
Prices Schedule, Model Sales Letters to Editors, 
Sample Order and Agreement Forms, etc. Com- 
plete Folio $2.00 postpaid (refundable). Right 
now, Gift Copy of ‘‘175 Idea-Sources For News- 
paper Features” included with Folio. American 
Features Syndicate, Dept. 221, 1990 Como Ave., 
St. Paul 8, Minn. 


SCRIBE—NATIONAL NEWSLETTER FOR 
WRITERS. Contains personal interviews with 
writers; how-to articles by noted authors; latest 
detailed market info; everything to be desired 
in a writer’s publication. Also cash manuscript 
contests—now in progress. All, at only $1.00 for 
12 issues. Sample copy on request. May Rosser, 
421 Tyler, Gary, Indiana. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSIS—revealing, personal. 
ear ape $1. Madame Leo, Writers Digest Box 


LAS VEGAS, NEVADA—Queries relating to con- 
temporary or historical background of city or 
state, $1 per question, or stipulated fee in ad- 
vance for research. Letters remailed, 25c F. E. 
Ham, 2400 Elm, Las Vegas, Nevada. 


FREE BOOK “505 Odd Successful Businesses.”’ 
Work home; expect something odd; Pacific, 44B, 
Oceanside, Calif. 


PERIOD WRITERS, BOOK LOVERS; Mellow old 
‘friends’ who need a good shelf include Eliot 
and Balzac; autobiographies of ‘‘characters;’’ 
oddities and cookbooks fun to read. Reasonable. 
Write Box L. 2, Writer’s Digest. 


SELF-HYPNOSIS. Can proficient user, wide 
awake, augment and accelerate the flow of 
CREATIVE IDEAS by a simple mental com- 
mand? Yes alleges hy pnotist Nard King in amaz- 
ing book — “HOW TO USE YOUR SUBCON- 
SCIOUS POWERS — A GUIDE TO THE WON- 
DERS OF SELF-HYPNOSIS.” A reading ‘“‘must”’ 
for writers interested in this fascinating sub- 
ject! $2.00 — delighted or refund. Verity Publica- 
tions, Newfoundland 5-N, New Jersey. 


FOOL-PROOF GUIDANCE in writing fillers and 
short articles. Enclosed stamp brings details, 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


WON A NATIONAL TV LETTER CONTEST 
with January trip to Hollywood. For $1 I will 
send you my winning letter and contest writing 
hints I learned there. Violet Douglas, 735 
Berkshire Road, Grosse Pointe Park 30, Michi- 
gan. 


INFORMATION GUIDE FOR CARTOONISTS and 
gagwriters. New cartoon markets, lesson plates 
on cartooning and gagwriting by famous car- 
toonists and ——, Issued twice a month. 
Special introductory offer if you never have 
subscribed before. The first 6 issues $1.00. Also 
included free will be a list of 87 markets who 
will look at the typed idea. Information Guide, 
2776 California Ct., Lincoln 10, Nebr. 


ARKANSAS INFORMATION: 3 questions $1.00 
Special research at reasonable cost. Glass, Box 
709, Conway, Arkansas. 


GHOST CARTOONIST—Your gags drawn for pub- 
lication, $2.25 each. Illustration Cartoons. Chad, 
5048 Berryman, Culver City, California. 


“EMPIRE ADVERTISER” Magazine teaches ted 
to sell by mail. 2 issues 15c. Box 84-WD, 
York 12, N. Y. 


POETS, LYRICISTS, HAVE YOUR WORK PUB- 
LISHED FOR $1.00 PER POEM. BOX i711 
G. O. P., N. ¥. 1, N. Y. 


RECEIVE PICTURE POSTCARDS from all over 
the world. Free information. Traveler’s Cor- 
respondence Club. Wyncote 1, Penna. 
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ANCEDOTES, QUIPS, BRIEF WRITINGS — 400 
markets! Road map to quick sales. $1.00 PULSE- 
BEAT, 230 East 7th Street, New York 9. N. Y. 





“CROSSWORDS FOR CASH” — JUST PUB- 
LISHED: An informative volume showing you 
the = to avoid and the kind of words to 
use for a winning Cash Crossword Puzzle Entry. 

Contains the ‘inside story’ of how these con- 

tests are judged. Price $2.50. Also, a crossword 

puzzle you can enter for $500.00. Details free. 

Write Robert Spence, 7352 Central Avenue, St. 

Petersburg 7, Florida. 





READ: “THE MASK OF SATAN” !! Thrilling 
are. Exposition Press, bookstores every- 
where. 


WRITERS join AUTHORS and ARTISTS COM- 
POSERS work together or with POETS. CAR- 
TOONISTS sell more with GAGWRITERS. Idea, 
novelty, and money-maker teams for BALANCE, 
HELP, FRIENDSHIP. Send $1.00 and particu- 
lars to Chuck Brooks, 4207 S. Dale Mabry, 
Tampa, Fla. 


BARGAINS! PAPER, white rag bond, 8%2x1l. 500 
sheets, boxed. 20 tb. $2.85 161b. $2.05 13 Tb. 
$1.85. Postpaid 4th zone. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Established 1911. Advance Loose Leaf Co. 
5931 University Avenue, Indianapolis 19, Ind. 











YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York 
libraries (English and foreign languages accu- 
rately, comprehensively done), PUBLISHER’S 
SERVICE: expert,reliable indexing, proof-read- 
ing, copy editing. Reasonable rates: reliable 
prompt service. Div. G. Library Research Insti- 
tute, 69 Perry Street New York 14, N. Y. 





PRESS CARD—Beautiful, bicolored $1.00 P. P. 
Auto Press stickers now included. Present hold- 
ers send press card number plus stamped self 
addressed envelope, receive free auto stickers. 
Commercial Masters, Gardiner 1, N. Y. 





FREE CARTOONING LESSON Vikari, 468 3rd 
Ave,. Salt Lake City, Utah. 


DUKE OF NORMANDIE (play) 35c. A Book 
Grows (text) $1. How to publish at low cost 25c. 
your publicity mailed with mine. Chanel Mona- 
=. 236 Columbia Place, Los Angeles 26, Cali- 
ornia, 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and 
thereby sell as quickly as possible. Find answer 
in my ad, this magazine, page 54. Natalie New- 
ell, Ghostwriter. 


ABC SHORTHAND IN ONE WEEK. $2. return- 
able Zinman, 215-D West 91, New York, N. Y. 














MIMEOGRAPH SERVICE—Fifty copies, $2.00; 
thereafter one cent each, prepaid. Free esti- 
mate. Cody Rustler, Cody, Wyoming. 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. Every 
writing problem explained and illustrated. $1.00. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 








600 DYNAMIC male and female first names for 
your characters, 25c Raymond Flory, 538 West 
Grove, Mishawaka, Indiana. 


INTERESTING OUR LADIES. Ultra exotic per- 
fumes. Lady Passing By! On fire with Love! 
Intimate—Moment! Frangapini! Olde Tyme! 
Martha Washington! Trillium! Vera Violetta! 
Lotus-Lavende! Illusively exquisite; One drop 
Proves Enchanting irresistible Charm that clings. 
Introductory two dollar sizes, your choice of 
any two fragrances. Registered Mail receipt of 
price, John R. Spearman, Chemist, Perfumer. 
General delivery, Toronto, Canada. 





HOW TO GET IDEAS for popular stories. Ideas. 
their treatment how to develop them, and short 
cuts in fiction writing. Only $1.00 James Favre, 
105 Victory, Conway, Ark. 


$70 WEEKLY—home, spare time. Simplified mail 
bookkeeping. Immediate income—easy! Auditax, 
34757W, Los Angeles, 34, Calif. 











WANTED COPIES OF MY DAUGHTER'S NOVEL 
“STRANGE DAUGHTER” Published by Jona- 
than Swift 1942. Write to Jack Woodford P. O. 
Box 1318 Richmond 10, Va. 


NO LETTERS FROM ALCATRAZ—but can remail 
from San Francisco—25c. Your message ty 
writen on souvenir card—50c Mail forwarded 
$3.00 month. Anything else? Service unlimited 
166 23rd Avenue, San Francisco 21. Calif. 


FREE LANCE PUBLISHING AT LOW COST 
EXPLAINED. My method yours for 25c. Chanel 
Monaghan, 236 Columbia Place, Los Angeles 26, 
California. 


BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home. Earn 
big money. Learn secrets. Help fill the huge de- 
mand. Amazing oportunity. Free plan. Tropi- 
cal Fish Breeders, Los Angeles 61. 


BEGINNERS—PROS! CARTOON REVIEW _im- 
proves your cartoons! Full size reproductions. 
Compete analysis. Buying pros-beginners car- 
toons. Free Samples. Monthly. year; $2.50. 210 
Durham Street, New Westminister B. C. Canada. 








RE-MAIL letters from Nation’s Capital; 25c coin. 
Ardee Eff, No. 72, 1901 Wyoming, N. W.; 
Washington, D. C. 


WHAT IS YOUR “1Q’’? At last you may take an 
excellent, recognized general intelligence test in 
home privacy and convenience! Very low cost. 
Information free. University Test Bureau, Box 
401, Palo Alto 1, California. 


POETS: Descriptions of 999 PLACES TO SEND 
POEMS: Kaleidograph Prize Programs, etc., 
sent on receipt of self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope. KALEIDOGRAPH A National Magazine 
J Poetry, 624 North Vernon Ave., Dallas 8, 
exas. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE SIMPLE CAR- 
TOONS, you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, 
spare time, copying and duplicating comic car- 
toons for advertisers. Particulars free. Cartoon- 
Ad Service, Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 


YOUR STORIES SELL Better with Realistic 
Characterization. Ask for FREE folder describ- 
ing SCB Kit that builds millions different 
characters. Complete kit only $2. Blois, 3159 
East 28th, Vancouver BC, Canada. 


PHOTO ENLARGEMENTS made to your instruc- 
tions. Personalized service. Write for price list. 
Granquist, 506 Warwick Neck Ave., Warwick, 
Rhode Island. 


BEGINNERS—Earn money at home while writing. 
Write a newsy column for small foreign papers 
(under fifty thousand population). The same 
mg oe column goes to all of your list- 
ings. xcellent interesting work and you are 
your own boss. It is your own business with 
splendid remuneration. For complete details 
(with subjects) send one dollar to Anthony 
Oliver, 7259 Fulton Street, North Hollywood, 
California. 


YOU CAN’T SUCCEED ALONE! Join “‘The Song- 
writers’ Correspondence Club.”’ Poets, lyric 
writers, music writers. Write, ‘‘Successful Song- 
writers,’”’? Box 711, G. P. O. New York 1, N. Y. 
Enclose $2. 


HERE’S YOUR CHANCE. Don’t miss it. See our 
Ad, page 62. Delano Publishers. 


OPERATE MAILORDER FOLIO BUSINESS for 
extra home income. Write Ballard, W-425 East 
Catherine, Louisville 3, Ky. 


“RULE OTHERS WITH THOUGHTS.” Fall 
course. (Sensational exercises). $2. Delmar Wis- 
dom, 846 Sunnyside, Chicago 40. 


LETTERS REMAILED FROM ANY CITY IN 
ARKANSAS. Your choice. 15c Each. Mailing 
Service 215 Lincoln, Malvern, Ark. 




















MEXICO—Questions answered on any topic. $1 
each. 16 years residence. Translations, letters 
mailed. 25c. E. Enders, 16 Septiembre 39-304, 
Mexico 1, D. F. Mexico. 
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TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—New. Two for $1.25 
postpaid. Specify tg gui Marvin Schmidt, 
8109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, Il. 


CREATE LIVING CHARACTERS with copy- 
righted study listing 256 personality traits, all 
classified. Send 50c to Writers’ Aids, 186 Madi- 
son Square Station, New York 10. 


SUBSCRIBE TO “COMEDY WORLD”; trade jour- 
nal of humor, published monthly by National 
Association of Gagwriters, $4 per year. Write 
George Lewis, P. O. Box 835, Grand Central 
Station 17, New York City. 


READY-TO-SELL MANUSCRIPTS, Stories, Arti- 
cles and Poems, by professional authors, avail- 
able to writers who want to sell. Send stamp 
for details to Wm. Derry, 40 Rock, Lynn, Mass. 


WRITERS—Join Plot-Of-The-Month Club. Receive 
new plots monthly—plus market tips and news. 
Send for Free details Now! E. Kelly, 514 Indian 


Grove, Toronto 9, Ont., Canada. 


HOW TO BE A PUBLIC STENO (What to charge) 
_ lete, comprehensive guide. 25,000 words. 
ublic Steno Box 253, Tyler, Texas. 


AUTODYNAMICS — Unlocks your subconscious. 
Swiftly, creatively, effortlessly. Free Amazing 
Brochure. Box 847 (B2-4), Ocean Park, Calif. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME! Homeworker Magazine 
tells how. Sample 25c. Sizemore, 20-D East Dela- 
ware, Chicago 11. 


GERMANY. Fool your friends. Letters remailed 
from Germany through my connection there. 50c 
Wayne Spangler, Stoystown, Penna. 


rr WRITERS! BE WISE. Make money 

with the Juvenile Market. 101 Ideas 

for yl articles. $1.00. Miller, 1131 Garde- 
nia Ave., Long Beach, California. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
roblem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Also 
apitalization, 50c. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville. Penna. 


HUMAN’S GREATEST DISCOVERY. Both sexes 
to qualify for the most honorable, beneficial 
and — life profession possible of hu- 
mans, Qualify in a few days, not years, and be 
assured of a lifetime income. No investment to 
start in own rom or home. Free details. 


speenatint MC57W Elm Road Ext., Warren, 
Ohio. 


YOUNG COUPLES READ: ‘Choosing the sex of 
your child.’’ Exposition Press; Your Bookstore. 


“‘WHAT’S COOKING IN CONTESTS.” A monthly 
contest magazine of Tips, Hints, and Research 
to help you win in all types of contests. New 
$2,000.00 contest now open to all subscribers. 
One year $3.00; four —— $1.00 sample copy 
25c. Robert rt Spence, Dept. D, 7352 Central Ave., 
St. Petersburg 7, Florida. 


LETTERS REMAILED from the ‘heart’ of 
Hollywood. Coin only. 25c. L. Rich 1842 No. 
Cherokee, Hollywood, 28, Calif. 


GHOSTWRITING: Short 


stories and _ television 
Scripts. See my ad page 53. Will Lozier. 


USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
bought, sold and exchanged. List 10c Smith’s 
124 Marlborough Rd., Salem, Massachusetts. 


CARTOON GAGS FOR SALE. Selling gagwriter. 
Ed Madden, 1300 Lodi St., Syracuse, New York. 


“THE BEST STORY IDEAS come from news 
oie ne Four clippings one. dollar. M. Crain; 
Lucas; Dallas, Texas.’’ 
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Adventure Markets 
(Continued from page 29) 


Hillman Periodicals, 535 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Two bi-monthlies, Real Ad- 
venture and Men in Danger are in the market 
for material here. Hy Steirman is Editor of 
both. He writes: 

“Yes, we are open to first person adventure 
yarn. But we detest the phoney yarn from writ- 
ers who obviously never held a rifle in their 
hands—we can smell them at 200 paces. First 
person, as-told-to and 3rd person stories ac- 
ceptable. 

“We would like to see more adventure pieces 
that have occurred within the U.S.A. Too many 
exotic pieces around. Overdone yarns are man 
vs. lion, man vs. elephant, man vs. tiger, man 
vs. shark, man vs, whale. There is not enough 
man vs, man. 

Taboos are almost none—within limitations of 
common sense and good taste. We do assign 
as-told-to—and pay the subject—but not to 
writers unknown to us. Story lengths—3—4,000 
words. Full lengthers—up to 15,000. 

“Payment upon acceptance. Rates, $175 to 
$500. Our payments average from $200 to 
$250. We pay more for longer pieces, contro- 
versial yarns or exposés—in other words, for the 
yarns which help sell the magazine, 

“We always prefer query on a yarn. Reason? 
We may be stocked up on sea yarns, jungle 
yarns or exposes—and it is less trouble for an 
overworked editor to answer a letter than read 
through a complete ms—especially when he may 
have 100 stories on his crowded desk. Answers 
would be swifter, too. 

“We’re always on the lookout for that offbeat 
yarn. Prefer crisp, rugged writing whether 
story is a profile or a straight adventure. War 
stories and historical pieces are acceptable—and 
we're always ready to pick a “fight” providing 
the story merits it. (See May issue Real Adven- 
ture, on the stands March 15th, where we util- 
ized 10 pages on the freeing of the two killers 
responsible for the Malmedy Massacre.) Would 
also like to see photos where possible, or prints 
if the article is an oldie. Send all queries and 
material to me.” 


Man’s Life, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
N. Y. Harold Straubing is the Editor here. He 
is interested is seeing both as-told-to and straight 
byline fact adventure material. He is tired of 
hunting and fishing themes and would prefer 
war experiences, disasters, fires, etc. Overdone 
stuff—the “had I but known” school of writing. 
Length of material here—2,500 to 4,000 words. 
Payment starts at $150 for articles—checks 
mailed every Friday. Mr. Straubing prefers 
queries if the writer knows how to query so 
that it will sound as good as the article he will 
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write. He adds: “Also interested in good excit- 
ing fiction. Might be a good idea to check 
what has been run before to understand the 
blending of adventure, sex and excitement that 
runs through our stories.” 


Man to Man, 21 W. 26th Street, New York 
10, N. Y. Editor Everett Meyers writes: 

“Yes we want first-person fact stories. ‘As- 
told-to’ or straight byline equally acceptable; 
either must have by-line release. 

“We would like to see more American-scene 
material. Good examples are a Los Angeles 
writer who discovered two of his neighbors dead 
and disagreed with police handling and theory 
on the case; a Columbus, Ohio, cop who dressed 
as a woman to trap a rapist (whom he killed) ; 
a Mexican border prostitute who tells exactly 
how her business operates. Authentic and, where 
possible, exclusive pictures will greatly increase 
chance of sale. 

“Exotic background stuff is overdone (jungles, 
terrifying natives, etc.) 

“We pay $75 for most articles (2,000 words 
tops preferred) plus extra for each pic used; on 
publication. ' 

“Writers who are established here should 
query, those who are not will do better submit- 
ting finished script. Address everything to me.” 


Popular Publications, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. The following magazines 
buy adventure material here: 

(1) Argosy: This monthly buys as-told-to’s or 
byline occasionally. No special preference or ta- 
boos here. Article Editor Sari Buchner will as- 
sign adventure articles. Length—1,500 to5,000 
words—pay $300 to $2,000 depending on im- 
portance of the subject matter, author, etc. 
Query Miss Buchner. 

(2) Adventure: Editor Alden H. Norton buys 
considerable adventure material here—likes per- 
sonal stories of danger and suspense. No taboos. 
Will assign articles. Uses all length. Pays $200 
to $500 on acceptance. Query Mr. Norton. 

(3) Men’s Pictorial. Editor George Murphy 
wants strong personalized stories that are true 
with plenty excitement and danger—either as 
told-to’s or straight bylines. Will make assign- 


JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. 


Bulletin. Lola Couden, Box 12A, Capistrano 
Beach, California. 


400-YEAR CALENDAR. All dates, including Easter, 
1753-2152. Chart 21’’x28’”’, $1. Thomas Carruth, 
Crowley, Louisiana. 


FREE FOLIO “UP TO $45,000: Unlimited Vaca- 
tions.”’?’ No merchandise, equipment. Unknown! 
Works itself home. Proven successful! Haylings, 
WD3, Carlsbad, California. 


BEGINNERS! Make up to $200 monthly with ‘‘de- 
partment letters’—List of markets, require- 
ments, rates, etc., $1.00. Cash, money _ order or 

stamps. Berry Hill Enterprises, Angola, N. Y. 





WHY NOT SEND YOUR MSS TO A PUBLISHER 
FOR EDITING. Free circular. row Press, 
Publishers, Box 2045, Buffalo, N. Y. 





CULVER CITY, CALIFORNIA, remails for 25c. 
ove = Berryman Avenue, Culver City, Cali- 
ornia. 





PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 





WRITE FEATURES AND FILLERS. Send for 
particulars. Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 





SUCCESSFUL WRITERS use BASIC CHARAC- 
TER TRAITS for plotting, conflict, character- 
izations. 140 Positive and Negative Traits—to 
= you sell, 25c (no stamps). Charles W. Van 
Dyke 2509 El Toro Rd., Duarte, Calif. 





AUTHENTIC SOUVENIRS, direct from the heart 
of New Orlean’s famed Vieux Carre for the 
amount you want to pay. Selected assortments 
from $1.50—$6.00 post paid. Roy’s Gift Shop, 
627 St. Peter. 





WILL EXCHANGE FIRST EDITIONS for Ameri- 
can coins. ‘‘Peck’s Bad ym Twain, Tark- 
ington, others. Clarence Fink, 296 Ohio, Pasa- 
dena, California. 





SELF-STUDY COURSES in confession story, short 
story, mystery, etc.; See my ad page 53. Keenan. 





Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is appearing currently in . publications. Not a 
“tell how’’ but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. Write for free particulars. 
MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 


TO AUTHORS 


seeking a publisher 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help them gain 

recognition. If you are looking for a publisher of your Novel, Short 

Stories, Play, Scholarly Work, Poetry, etc., learn how we can help 

you. Write today for booklet AA. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 28 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
corrections. All work proofread. Scripts over 10,000 
words, 15c per page; shorts, 20c per page; poetry Ic 
per line, plus return charges. Inquiries invited. 


EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty Street St. Louis 10, Missouri 
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$1.00 a year, including subscription to Writer’s 












































































ments. Length articles—1,000 to 2,000 words. 
Payment $150 to $250 on acceptance. Query 
George Murphy. 


Pyramid Publications, 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. Two men’s magazines buy 
material here: 

(1) Challenge. The Managing Editor is 
Michael Dewell. He writes: 

“Yes, we do want to see fact adventure stories. 
First person is often better, because it can 
make the story more immediate and more im- 
portant. But all first-person stories must actually 
be written by the by-liner, or based on material 
actually received by the writer from the by- 
liner. We are equally open to as-told-to’s and 
straight bylines. It all depends on the individual 
story. If the event happened to the writer, a 
straight byline is best. If it’s based on an inter- 
view, the as-told-to is more accurate. We don’t 
want ghost writers, or phoney narrators. 

“T’d like to see more true-adventure that’s 
true. And more that’s fully devedoped. Too 
many adventure manuscripts are mere anecdotes, 
blown up with histrionic cliches to fill length 
requirements. The fully-developed adventure 
story is another thing altogether, There’s no 
kind of true adventure which is overdone. A lot 
of phony types are. And phoniness is our only 
taboo. 

“We do not assign adventure stories, only 
articles. But a short query from the writer gives 


us a chance to let him know whether we’d like 
to see the story he describes, on speculation. 
Article queries from authors new to us should 
be in outline form, at least 300 words long. A 
letter containing a brief resumé of the author’s 
published work should accompany the outline. 

“Our length varies a great deal, according to 
the particular story. Most adventure stories fall 
somewhere between 2,700 and 4,000 words. 

“Base rate for new authors is $125 for a short 
back of booker. Our prices range upwards for 
cover-line stories and name bylines. We pay 
$400 and up for big lead stories. Payment is 
immediate—on acceptance. Send queries to: 
Michael Dewell, Managing Editor. 

“The most helpful advice I can think of for 
writers in this field: forget about the formulas, 
the type-stories. Forget about conforming to the 
field. Start thinking of male readers as real 
men who are going to be interested in any 
story that is legitimately exciting. Remember 
that they are shrewd enough to spot a phoney, 
old enough to have graduated from the boy 
scouts, and penny-wise enough to expect some- 
thing in return for the quarters they spend on 
magazines. So far, anyway, television is free.” 

(2) Man’s Magazine. Editor Phil Hirsch writes: 

“We are open to any and all adventure 
stories—first, second or third person. Naturally, 
we prefer first-person, eye-witness types. Unlike 
a number of men’s field magazines, we have no 
particular format restrictions but generally feel 





500 pages listing more than 
2,700 markets where 

you can sell your article, 
story, novel, cartoon, 


photograph or “bright idea.” 





956 writer’s market 


what publishers buy 


what they pay for it 


where to send your material 


Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


(0 Rush me .... copies of ‘“‘The Writer’s Market’’ 
at $4.00 each. 


(1) Rush me one copy of “The Writer’s Market” 
and enter my one eed subscription to the 
Writer’s Digest. I enclose $5.00 (a $6.00 value). 


We pay the postage! 
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that the author should get reader into the action 
of the piece as quickly as possible—but not 
necessarily in the lead. We are against the 
blood-in-every-paragraph type of adventure and 
prefer to return stories that are not authentic. 


“Since we rarely assign adventure stories, 
queries are not too helpful. More welcome are 
finished manuscripts. Lengths should not exceed 
4,000 words. Three thousand is perfect, and pay- 
ment is made within a week after acceptance. 
Manuscripts should be sent to me.” 


Real, 10 East 40th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Ray Robinson is the Editor. He will always 
look at men’s adventure articles—straight by- 
line or as-told-to’s. In the event of a harrowing 
fact adventure or rescue he wants as-told-to. 
Would like to see more completely authentic 
animal yarns. Prefers not to have air rescues- 
they are overdone—otherwise no special taboos. 
Articles—2,500 to 3,500 words bring from $150 
to $350 on acceptance. Definitely query first 
here—Ray Robinson. Mr. Robinson adds: 

“I would like to make it quite clear, however, 
that Real is not married to the as-told-to, or 
the fact adventure. We run considerable his- 
torical material, profiles, sports pieces, some fic- 
tion, and a monthly book bonus, among other 
things. The as-told-to yarn helps us round out 
a well-balanced men’s book. 


Saga, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. Editor in Chief Ed Fitzgerald writes us 
this interesting note. We have included it al- 
though this market is not really open to the 
type of story discussed, because we learned some- 
thing from this letter, and we hope you will, too: 


“I’m a little hesitant about expressing a whole 
lot of opinions about ‘the man’s fact adventure 
story’ because to me that phrase has a deadly 
ring. It sounds like a stereotyped, formula-ized 
set piece. I hope we aren’t guilty of using 
stories like that in Saga. As a matter of fact, 
we carefully avoid the ‘I Spent Ten Hours Of 
Hell Hanging From The Yardarm’ kind of in- 
cident-story. We are interested in people and 
in stories about them that are strong on char- 





WATCH YOUR STORY GROW 


I give it brilliance, appeal, 
professional polish, vitality. 

3000 words of detailed help: $5 
Collaboration: $5 each 1500 words 

You learn by seeing it done 


BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, Conn. 








Let us examine one or more of 
your best poems for suitability as 
song material. Send poems on any 
subject. We will analyze them 


FREE and send you interesting information on how to 
transform your best poems into songs. No obligation, 


of course. 
CROWN MUSIC CO. 
1474-D Broadway New York 36, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Neat and Accurate 
Extra first and last pages 
And one carbon 
50c per thousand words, 20 lb. bond 


LETTY FRUCI 
8851 W. Imperial Ave. Garden Grove, Calif. 











TO AUTHORS 


seeking a publisher 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help them gain 
recognition. If you are looking for a publisher of your Novel, Short 
Stories, Play, Scholarly Work, Poetry, etc., learn how we can help 
you. Write today for booklet AA. It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Bluvd., Hollywood 28 





YOUR LIFE WORK SAFE IN MY HANDS 


50 cents per M: typing, minor editing. $1.00 per M: 
above, plus editing-revision, including dialog, character- 
ization. Full information on request. $1.00 minimum 
per manuscript. Books a specialty. 


FLORENCE A. LINDSAY 
Box 493 Hartford, Conn. 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to the inexperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! If you have 
ordinary writing ability, it is possible to _~ the _ 
cost of six months’ instruction before it. i ished 

specialized course of instruction in WRIT Ne "FOR THE 
JUVENILE MAGAZINES plainly teaches ‘ere to write for 
this wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 

WILL C. DERRY 


40 ROCK AVENUE EAST LYNN, MASS. 











EXPERT AND SYMPATHETIC PROFESSIONAL HELP 


The kind of aid and advice every writer longs for... that’s what | have 
to offer; be it coaching, revision, ghosting. 
PLUS MARKETING 





For Consultati 








Box 57275 Flint Station 





Learn about your prospects through my Talent Quiz...... ee 
See what famous writers are and do 
in my book MODERN WRITERS....... 
Write for my brochure to: 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


Authors’ Agent and Counsellor 


Appoint ts, Phone RE 1-6780 


Los Angeles 57, California 
























Beginners 


Only 


i 


N THE 15th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner's Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 
in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smoothpaper 
magazines. They WILL, however, ie. 
stand a few secrets of professional writing 
and be able to compose good, readable 
English in the approved editorial form. 
Only sincere students desired. 

The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 

We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST A-6 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


_ Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 
DE acucwnase 


Address .. 


ee : , . State 





*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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acterization and narrative pull. Like, to take 
some we have done recently, Whitey Dahl, the 
famous flying soldier of fortune; Montgomery 
Ward Thorne, the millionaire playboy who died 
so mysteriously; Ira Hayes, the Marine who 
helped raise the flag over Iwo Jima and drank 
too much when he got home; and Douglas Cor- 
rigan, the man who flew the wrong way and 
got to Ireland instead of California. We almost 
never assign as-told-to’s. Our stories run, gen- 
erally, from 5,000 words to 10,000. The aver- 
age hits somewhere around 6,500, I guess. We 
pay, depending upon what we think the story 
is worth to us, anywhere from $200 to $500. We 
appreciate queries and they can be sent to me.” 


Sir, 21 West 26th Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
Editor Larry Reich is open to adventure stories, 
both as-told-to and straight byline types, and 
prefers material with photographs. He feels that 
stories about sin cities are overdone. Maximum 
wordage for articles here runs around 1,800. Pay- 
ment is $75 per article plus $5 for photos—on 
publication. Editor Reich prefers queries. 


True, 67 West 44th Street, New York 36, 
N. Y. Editor Douglas Kennedy buys adventure 
stories, but they must be topnotch in quality and 
originality. He likes first-person stories as much 
as possible. No taboos. Assignments are seldom 
made, but if so, subject of as-told-to is paid 
$500. Normal pay to author for a major piece 
is $750. Scripts run from 4,000 to 6,000. Queries 
are preferred here. Contact Charles Barnard, 
Managing Editor. 





New York Market Letter 
(Continued from page 44) 


New York City, to Dupont Circle Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. Mrs. Faye Marley is 
editor. 

They like articles which offer their read- 
ers specific help in achieving personal ad- 
vancement, whether their status is profes- 
sional, managerial, industrial, or whatever. 
Also articles which will help the readers to 
improve themselves as individuals, as citi- 
zens of the United States and of the world. 

There are five areas of activity—career 
advancement, personal advancement, public 
health and safety, international and national 
relations, and public affairs, economic and 
social problems and political activity. Inde- 
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pendent Woman reaches 165,000 women a 
month. Payment is in the low to modest 
range. 


Lifetime Living is closing its New York 
office at 515 Madison Avenue. It is now 
edited by Leonard M. Leonard at 1625 Bay 
Road, Miami Beach, Fla. 


Popular Gardening, 383 Madison Ave- 
nue, published under the aegis of Henry 
Holt, has a monthly circulation of 220,000. 
Mrs. Suzanne Gleaves is editor. 

The important lead articles are usually 
written by professional people in the grow- 
ing field. But the other pieces, shorter, and 
with a news angle and a personality aspect 
of one kind or another, are often by free- 
lance writers. For example, Ruth Stout, 
(Rex Stout’s sister), has written a book 
about gardening and an article about how 
she mulches her garden appeared in Popu- 
lar Gardening. 

Photographs with articles help, but they 
should be black-and-white, not colored. 
Longer articles may be up to 2,000 words, 
the shorter pieces between 500 and 750 
words. This magazine is now trying to ap- 
peal to young people with their first homes 
and gardens, and white-collar newcomers to 
suburbs who want to grow things. 

The April issue has an article on Girl 
Scouts, “More Than Their Garden Grows,” 
and another article, “Salad Days Are Longer 
Than You Think,” which deals with a man’s 
experience in salad gardening, written 
lightly and charmingly. Please no poetry. 

The editor preferred not to discuss the 
rate of payment, since it depends on the 
importance and length of the article. 


Gourmet, The Magazine of Good Living, 
Penthouse, Hotel Plaza, 768 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, N. Y. Monthly. Earle R. 
MacAusland, Editor. Mr. MacAusland likes 
urbane articles that deal knowingly and en- 
tertainingly with the more gracious aspects 
of wining and dining, at home and abroad, 
and which incorporate recipes of the gour- 
met type. If you have corner-cutting tricks 
for saving time or money, send them some- 
where else. Payment is by arrangement. 





CRITICISM 


For more than 35 years Writer's Di- 
gest has been criticising manuscripts. 
Our individual service includes: 
e@ Complete constructive criticism 
@ Revision suggestions 
@ Specific market information 
Rates: 
Stories and Articles— 
up to 3,000 words—$4.00; each 
additional 1,000 words—$1.00 


Poetry—$1.00 per poem up to ten 
lines, plus 10c for each addi- 
tional line. 


Novels—$1.00 per 1,000 words 
for a “blue pencil” criticism. 

Radio and TV plays— : 
30-minute or one-act play — 


$6.00; one hour or three-act 
play — $15.00. 


Send all material with payment to: 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 








WRITER'S DIGEST 
COURSE 
IN 
SHORT 
FICTION 


helps you write for and sell to the 156 
markets that are paying from $15 to 
$1,500 for short-shorts of 800 to 2,000 
words. 





The course consists of 6 lessons, each 
one based on our 30 years of teaching 
and publishing experience, and sells 
complete for $17.50. 

If you would like to know more about 
Writer's Digest Course in Short Fic- 
tion, drop us a postcard. We will help 
you if we can. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
























































It’s Fun to Share 


ideas and news about writers and pub- 
lishing; to explain how selling writers go 
about their work. WRITER'S DIGEST 


helps new writers with: 


SALES 


Latest detailed market requirements steer writers 
directly to sales. 


GROWTH 
Your writing may click in one of the more spe- 
cialized fields which are fully described in Writer's 
Digest articles each month. 


EXPERIENCE 


The "shop talk" in the various columns and fea- 
tures sharpens the writer's general know-how. 


ENCOURAGEMENT 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And dewy- 
eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE to finish 
their copies before they go back to the desk to 
finish thir "best-story-so-far."’ 


Send a friend a copy at our expense 


A specially reduced introductory subscription is 
offered below on our usual money-back guarantee. 
If you don't like the first three issues, drop us a 
card and we'll refund your money in full. 








Writer's Digest A-6 
22 E. 12th St. 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


CO] Send me the next 15 issues of WRITER'S 
DIGEST for the enclosed $3.00. 


CI Send a free sample copy to the name and 
address listed below. 








Your Unknown Friend 
(Continued from page 36) 


However extensive the power of com- 
mon-law copyright, it protects an unpub- 
lished work only to the same degrees that 
statutory copyright protects a published 
work. That is, copyright protection does not 
give you a monopoly on facts and ideas; 
it gives you a monopoly only on your pres- 
entation of facts and ideas. No one can 
claim a copyright to E=mc?. Still, anyone 
who knows enough to write about the 
formula on which the atom bomb is based, 
can claim a copyright on his work, whether 
common-law or statutory. 

Similarly, violations of common-law 
copyright are comparable to violations of 
statutory copyright. Whatever violates the 
one, violates the other. Extensive word-for- 
word quotation or paraphrasing, even when 
credit is given, is an invasion. 

If someone invades your common-law 
rights you would fight out the problem in 
your state courts, because he was a resi- 
dent of one state and you were a resident 
of another state, you would seek neutral 
grounds in the federal courts. In all cases 
of statutory copyright litigation, the arena 
is a federal court since statutory copyright 
comes under federal law. 

Should you win the suit, the court will 
attempt to arrive at a fair estimate of 
damages. But how can the value of a manu- 
script be fairly estimated? When statutory 
copyright is violated, Title 17, United 
States Code, Section 101, limits the amount 
that may be awarded. For example in lieu 
of actual damages and profits, unauthorized 
newspaper reproduction of a copyrighted 
photograph will result in payment of 
damages from $50 to $200. When common- 
law copyright is violated, the court has no 
exact guide to damages. It tries to compen- 
sate the author, “based on his previous ex- 
perience, the standing of the author, and 
history of similar works.” 

As an author you are wise to learn all 
you can about copyright. Your knowledge 
may often prevent legal difficulties, but if 
there is trouble it is best to talk it over with 
a good copyright lawyer. 
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and twisted so many things. ... Pam Harri- 
son, the little kid next door. 

“Pam, are you the same girl that—” Brad 
stopped, feeling like a fool. This girl, this 
copper-haired beauty with the exquisite legs, 
the warm ivory skin, the marvelous laughing 
mouth—she could never have been that 
skinny brat with the freckles, that kid with 
the braces on her teeth. : 

“You mean, was I the kid you used to 
chase home from school with snowballs?” 

Pam wrinkled her nose, charmingly. “Yes. 
Wasn’t I awful?” | 

Brad grinned. : 

“I was pretty awful myself,” he said rue- : 
fully. “Remember how .. .” 








Now, this isn’t as easy as it looks. It’s 
quite all right for the child Pam to be re- 
membered with braces on her teeth, a 
skinny freckled gamin. But the reader will | 
never make contact with Pam if she used | 
to be doughfaced and overweight. Once | 
in a long time a writer will fatten up a_ | 
young heroine and get away with it, but 
the trick lies in the use of the word “pudgy,” 
which has a rollicking cherubic quality that's 
rather fun. 

However, once these problems have been 
met and mastered, the writer finds himself 
in a nice position, and can get on with his 
story; he has given his principals a reason- | 
ably repulsive adolescence, and the reader | 
shouldn’t quibble over their distinct charm | 
as adults. After all, fair’s fair. 

This takes care of all the description the | 
writer has to worry about, with one excep- | 
tion. If it is ever necessary to describe | 
someone asleep in bed—and it is surprising 
how often this is necessary—there is only || 
one way to do it: If 


Lying there asleep in the rumpled bed- 








CASH FOR FILLERS 


“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets for 
fillers, brief items, and ‘‘shorticles’’ of all types, 
besides presenting instructive articles on how to 
write salable filler material. Published twice yearly. 
Send 50c for sample copy to 


PEN MONEY, Dept. WD, Upland, Indiana 





clothes, he looked defenseless. 


A querulous critic might object. Unless 
he is Lucky Luciano lying there asleep with 
his gat under his pillow and his finger on 
the trigger, how in the world else can he 
look? But that is mere carping, and 








need not be considered here. 








FREE! FREE! FREE! Writes the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 
T SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 
a salable short-short, will be mailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 


My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHO 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, 
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Famous Authors Recommend Palmer Training 

Rupert Hughes writes: “Since au- _Institute’s instruction material most 
thorship is essentially a matter of interesting, intelligent and helpful.” 
: home work, it is one of the few arts 


Other famous authors who en- 
dorse Palmer Institute are: Katha- 


of which much can be taught by cor- yine Newlin Buri, Edward Thomp- 
respondence. I have found Palmer son, and Gertrude Atherton. 


How to Attain 
Maximum Success 


As a Writer of Stories, Articles, TV Scripts 


tead What Famous 
Authors and Palmer 
>sraduates Say: 


Another Famous 
Author Endorses 
_ Palmer Training 


i Monica Dickens, 
= authoress of 11 
| best selling novels, 
states: “The thor- 
oughness of Palm- 
er’s teaching tech- 
niques and frank- 
ness in criticizing student efforts 
have greatly impressed me. I feel 
certain that any person with a sin- 
cere desire to write will benefit 
greatly from the course.” 


Thanks Palmer 


for Help 


“The wealth of 
information in your 
lessons, covering all 
phases of writing, 
plus the utmost in 
help from excellent 
instructors, leaves 
no question about writing tech- 
niques. I haven’t completed the 
course yet, but I wouldn’t have my 
check for an article if it weren’t for 
the guidance of Palmer Institute.” 
—Billie Cook, Vallejo, California 


Editors’ Checks 
Pay for Course 
“The Palmer In- 


stitute course has 
already more than 
paid for itself in ed- 
itors’ checks. So far 
I have not received 
a single rejection slip as a Palmer 
student, and have more assign- 


ments than time to cover.” 
—Rev. D. H. James, Titonka, Iowa 











Let’s face facts: (1) editors are scrutinizing manuscripts 
more carefully than ever before; (2) some writers are 
earning good money — selling more material at higher 
rates than ever before. 

If you’re not getting your share of editors’ checks, 
it may not be because you lack talent, but that you 
need to know more about the professional devices and 
techniques that editors look for. That is the kind of 
home-study training Palmer Institute has rendered for 
30 years to help writers find the most direct road to 
success and recognition. 


Sells to Top-Pay Magazines 


“What I learned about magazine writing from 
Palmer has been invaluable to me ever since. I consider 
the Palmer Course the finest of its kind in existence,” 
writes Keith Monroe, widely-known writer whose articles 
appear in Life, American, Reader’s Digest, Argosy, Good 
Housekeeping, and other top magazines. 


Free Book Tells How 

To learn more about your opportunities as a writer, 
and how Palmer Institute’s proven home-study training 
may help you, send for free typical lesson package and 
40-page book, “The Art of Writing Salable Stories,” 
which explains Palmer’s unique method of training for 
highest pay in ail fields: short stories, novels, mysteries, 
radio-TV scripts, feature articles. Send today! 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 





Since 1917 Approved: National Home Study Council 
megs, §=1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-46 Approved 
Hollywood 28, California for Veterans 


Mail this reminder coupon or send postcard 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
FREE 1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-46 


; Please send me free typical lesson package and book, ‘‘The Art of 
j Writing Salable Stories,’’ which explains how I may increase my income 
1 from writing. This is confidential. No salesman will call. Please 
1 ‘print clearly. 
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1 Miss } 
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CHAIN PUBLISHERS 
PLAY MARKETS 
TV COMEDY WRITING 
BASIC PLOT OF FICTION 
THE $33,000 SIN 


Ideas «+ Markets - Inspiration 


In addition to thorough, up-to-date coverage on over one thousand different 
markets, The Writer’s 1956 Year Book contains meaty, entertaining illus- 
trated articles on collaboration, plot fundamentals, science fiction, greeting 
ecard verse, TV writing, a new method of plotting mysteries, and a tape 
recording of an interview with the publisher of Confidential Magazine. 
Plus a trip, with the editor, to the writer’s colony at Taos, New Mexico. 


The. Writer's 1956 Year Book 
22 EAST 121TH STREET CINCINNATI 10, OHIO 


at all newsstands, 60 cents. Mail orders filled postpaid. 











